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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
An ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


The Third Volume of YOUNG Pvor begins with 
Number 103, issued November 1. Among the tlustrations are, 
“What yer Laughin’ at??“ The Prince's birst Ride,” “ The Two 
Families,” and a capital front page, by M. J. Burns, tlustrating 
the First Part of * The Surprising Experience of Ben Buttles,” by 
F. H. Converse. Mr. contributes an inter- 
esting article, entitled “ The Home of the Reindeer,” with two illus- 
trations; and MroA. W. Ropers supplies a seasonadle article on 
“Window Gariiening,” with several designs, 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
HE most striking fact of the present political situ- 
ation is the universal disposition to vote inde- 
pendently. An illustration of it- is the action in 
Brooklyn in regard to the Mayoralty. As we stated 
last week, a large and representative meeting of Re- 
publican citizens nominated Mr. RIPLEY Ropes. He 
was supported also by the Club, 
an anti-machine organization. e regular Repub- 
lican Convention refused to nominate Mr. RoOPEs, and 
selected General TRAcy, who represented the machine. 
As there were already the Democratic ring and anti- 


ring candidates in the field, this left four candidates. | 


The result of a Republican conference was the with- 
drawal both of Mr. Ropes and General TRACY by mu- 
tual consent, and the substitution of Mr. Seta Low— 
a gentleman in every way of the highest qualification, 
and the especial friend and supporter of Mr. RopPEs. 
This is a great triumph for independent Republican- 
ism, and shows that unflinching determination to break 
the machine, even at the cost of temporary defeat, when 
united with thorough organization and vigorous and 
diligent work, wili succeed. | 
Still another significant sign of the determination 
to overthrow the tyranny of bosses, large and small, 
was a late admirable article in the Times upon the 
Republican nomination of Mr. Astor for Congress in 
Mr. Morton's district in New York. This article 
points out, in harmony with our remarks upon ma- 
chine-breaking last week, that in the present state of 
the public mind the very means which are often ne- 
cessary to procure a regular nomination may result 
‘In defeat at the polls. The reason is that the caucus, 
or nominating body, very often totally misrepresents 
the constituency, or electoral body. The professional 
and often the purely venal politicians nominate, and 
subservience to their will is the condition of securing 
the nomination. This deference may be regarded by 
the aspirant as a disagreeable necessity, and proceed 
from no ill intention. But the intelligent and inde- 
pendent voter will inevitably ask whether a candi- 
date who thinks it necessary to court the favor of the 


machine by compliance with its behests may not think . 


it equally necessary to court a continuance of favor 
by continued compliance. It is a most encouraging 
fact that it is now becoming evident that deference to 
the machine may be a fatal disadvantage instead of a 
guarantee of success. Indeed, one of the worst mis- 
chiefs ofthe machine system is its debauchery of young 
and intelligent men whom a generous ambition leads 
into politics, but who find that the condition of present 
success is wearing the collar of a boss. The contrast 
between the career and the public standing of Comp- 
troller WADSWORTH, now nominated for Congress 
after acknowledged admirable official service in the 
State, and that of some young men his associates, 
who, in the vain hope of securing success, have sub- 
mitted to the yoke which Mr. WabsworTH has always 
spurned, is full of instruction and warning and en- 
couragement to those who believe in honorable polit- 
ical independence. 
~The wonder of uninstructed foreign and domestic 
observers of our politics is that our methods apparent- 
ly exclude from publie life the very men whose sery- 
ice the public needs. The theory of popular govern- 
ment is that the best and most fitting citizens will be 
selected for public office by the free consent of their 
fellow-citizens. This is still true of many communi- 
ties in the country. But the rural republie of a hun- 
dred years ago is now merged practically in a govern- 
ment by great cities. The State of New York, for 
instance, decides a national election, and the city of 
New York determines the vote of the State. The ex- 
planation of the misrepresentation of the desires of 
great communities is to be found in the fact that the 
constituency has often no voice whatever in the se- 
lection of candidates. Undoubtedly the moment that 
this is distinctly seen, and it is understood that nomi- 
nation by caucus or convention is not a law of na- 
ture, but an expedient which, upon the whole, has 
failed, the popular common-sense will provide an- 
other method. Its object will be to do what the pre- 
sent delegate system of. nomination professes to do, 
and often does not, namely, to give the nomination 


to the constituency which elects. This can be readi- 


ly done, as we pointed out last week, by legally pro- 


viding for a nomination as for an election. The vote 
of every citizen should be taken for candidates. The 
publication of the result would show the real prefer- 
ence of every party. ‘‘ Rings,” of course, could mar- 
shal their henchmen to vote for particular candidates, 
but such rings could prevail only by the apathy or 
indifference of the great body of citizens. Ring 
nominations, however, would be impossible where 
there were active interest and positive preference. 
Interest in the nomination of candidates would be 
quite as great as interest in their election. Such a 
change in the method of nomination would be an ad- 
mirable supplement to a system of civil appointment 
by merit. The two would go far to answer the ques- 
tion how the better class of citizens who can not give 
their time to political management can be brought 
effectively, and without great sacrifice of time, into 
active politics. That which withholds them now is 
not indisposition. It is simply that they can not 
spare the time, and that they feel it would be a use- 
less sacrifice if they could. A large proportion of 
these citizens vote at elections. They would vote as 
willingly at nominations. By a proper legal provi- 
sion, such nominations as that of Mr. Ropes and Mr. 
Low in Brooklyn would become the rule, and not 
the exception, and the expense that might attend a 
system of nomination regulated by law would be re- 
paid tenfold by the result. 


MR. WINTHROP AND HIS ORATION. 


Mr. WINTHROP, the orator at Yorktown, belongs to 
the school of oratory and statesmanship of which Mr. 
EVERETT was also a distinguished example, and it is 
a singular coincidence that during this year, which 
closes the centennial military epoch, Mr. WINTHROP 
was the orator selected to commemorate the first and 
the last great battle of the Revolution, Bunker Hill 
and Yorktown. In the old Whig days when Mr. 
WEBSTER ruled Massachusetts, and Mr. WINTHROP 
was Speaker of the House of Representatives, the po- 
litical prospects of no public man seemed to be more 
promising than his. But upon the great question 
which transcended all others, Mr. WINTHROP went 
with Mr. WEBSTER, and not with Massachusetts, and 
his political career at once and forever ended. It is 
a striking and interesting fact in our political history 
that in the slavery debate, while the Whig leaders of 
Massachusetts, Mr. WEBSTER, Mr. CHOATE, Mr. EVER- 
ETT, and Mr. WINTHROP, went one way, the Whig 
party of Massachusetts went another. The anti- 
slavery sentiment fortunately found a young Whig 
amply and admirably equipped as its political guide. 
All other issues had been really superseded by the 
question of slavery. The sentiment of Massachusetts 
was actually antislavery. But the situation might 
have been very different, and the result for a time 
doubtful, if the leadership of the new Massachusetts, 
as it passed from the old Whig chiefs, had not been 
instantly assumed by such men as SUMNER, CHARLES 
FRANCIS ADAMS, JOHN A. ANDREW, CHARLES ALLEN, 
STEPHEN C. PHILLIPS, JOHN G. PALFREY, Dr. HOWE, 
and their friends. Ten years before the first cam- 
paign of the Republican party, in September, 1846, at 
the Massachusetts Whig State Convention in Faneuil 
Hall, Mr. SUMNER made a fervid appeal to Mr. WEB- 
STER to add to his great titles of Defender of the Con- 
stitution and Defender of Peace the still more illus- 
trious title, Defender of Humanity. Mr. WEBSTER 
with cold courtesy acknowledged the kind sentiments 
of Mr. SUMNER, and regretted the difference of opinion. 
A month later, Mr. SUMNER addressed an open letter 
to Mr. WINTHROP, then a Representative in Congress, 
severely condemning his support of the Mexican war 
and his general course upon the slavery question. 
The letter ended forever the personal relations of Mr. 
SUMNER and Mr. WINTHROP. 

Such reminiscences naturally recur in reading the 
Yorktown oration, not becafise of any tone of melan- 
choly regret for the past or despondency of the future 
—for they are not in the discourse—but merely from 
the association of a distinguished name, and the re- 
appearance of a political figure once so familiar, but 
so little known to this generation. The oration was, 
of course, in no partisan or personal sense political, 
and it was interesting not only in itself, but from the 
former position of the orator. It contained a com- 
prehensive historical review, followed by a calm and 
strong statement of certain obvious national tenden- 
cies and perils, and an appeal for the patriotic main- 
tenance of the great securities of liberty and union. 
Among these the orator especially signalized popular 
education, which must be encouraged and enforced 
as the condition of all the rest. He urged it as a 
measure of self-defense. President HAYEs did the 
same, and President GARFIELD in his inaugural ad- 
dress declared that all constitutional powers should 
be summoned to meet the rapidly growing danger of 
ignorance. No succession of droughts, or floods, or 
conflagrations, can be so disastrous.to our material 
wealth, says Mr. WINTHROP, as these increasing in- 
undations of ignorance to our moral and political 
welfare. ‘‘Slavery is but half abolished, emancipa- 


tion is but half completed, while millions of freemen 
with votes in their hands are left without education.” 
Rey. A. D. Mayo, who is an authority upon the 
subject of education, has recently returned from a 
tour of the most careful observation in the Southern 
States. His testimony is invaluable, because it is 
that of an expert, and not of an amateur. Mr. Mayo 
says that only the best-informed Southerners have 
any idea of the enormous peril which surrounds them, 
and, of course, in menacing them, threatens us all. 
“The 6,000,000 of blacks are a perpetual menace to the South 
because of their ignorance, and so are the European white popula. 
tion who form a belt about them, but do not comprehend American 
principles. Take Kentucky, for instance. A third of all the voters 
can not read their ballots, and three-fourths of the voters of the 
South can not read understandingly concerning the political issues 
of the hour. Outside of a few cities, there is no adequate newspa- 
per circulation, there are no libraries, and the people do not travel. 
And yet we must confess that they are capable of being and doing 
all that can be expected of American citizens,” 
Mr. WINTHROP and Mr. Mayo agree that ‘‘the South” 
is not rich enough to deal with the danger. Mr. Mayo 
says that the people of the Southern States have done 
more than any people ever did under the same cir- 
cumstances. He speaks very gratefully of his warm 
reception, from Virginia to Texas, and urges the pas- 
sage of the pending bill devoting the proceeds from 
the sale of public lands to the promotion of education. 
He advises also the establishment of normal schoois 
to supply trained teachers. ‘‘ Free governments,” 
said Mr. WINTHROP, ‘‘must stand or fall with free 
schools.” His eloquent plea was not untimely, and 
if, as he said, it should be derided as a truism, it is so 
only as all great truths are truisms, and this is one 
which can be disregarded only at an incalculable 
risk. _ It is perhaps a triumph of the years that bring 
the philosophic mind that this discourse of the mature 
years of Mr. WINTHROP contains nothing which his 
old leader Mr. WEBSTER and his old antagonist Mr. 
SUMNER would not equally “approve and commend. 


MR. BLAINE’S PANAMA LETTER. 


THE letter of Secretary BLAINE upon the Panama 
Canal was written on the 24th of June last, and is 
now transmitted to the Senate under the resolution 
lately adopted. The letter states with admirable 
frankness and firmness the traditional and reasona- 
ble position of this country, and it will be universally 
sustained. The position is that which was stated by 
the Administration of President Hayes. By our sit- 


uation our interest in a waterway across the Isthmus 


is paramount; we have solemnly guaranteed its neu- 
trality by tréaty with Colombia, and the guarantee 
needs no assent from any other power. 

As Mr. BLAINE truly says, in time of war we could no 
more permit the passage of armed hostile expeditions 
through a Panama canal than over the railways that 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific shores of this coun- 
try and of Colombia; and we should take all neces- 
sary precautions to prevent an offensive use of such 
a canal against our interests, whether upon land or 
sea. The Secretary points out that the United States 
have recognized European guarantees of neutrality 
respecting European states, and did the suggested Eu- 
ropean guarantee contemplate a channel of commu- 
nication in the immediate neighborhood of foreign 
states, and in which their interests were necessarily 
commanding, the Upited States would find no fault. 
They desire to live at peace with all other states, as 
their tonduct and the charaeter of their armaments 
prove, and they claim no more than they willingly 
grant. 

‘The letter is a temperate and dignified document, 
stating our position with blended spirit and courtesy 
and decision. It is capitally adapted to meet any 
such proposition as a joint European protectorate, 
had it been advanced. But whether the project was 
merely a tentative rumor or a design seriously enter- 
tained, the letter has sufficed to arrest it, and it.is an- 
other illustration of the skill and ability with which 
Mr. BLAINE has managed the department confided to 
him. He has what may be called the American 1n- 
stinct, an essential quality in our Foreign Secretary, 
yet restrained in its official expression by an equally 
American tact and good sense. : 


CABINET CHANGES, 


THE President's nomination of Mr. MoRGAN as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was received with general sat- 
isfaction, not only because of his peculiar fitness for 
the position, but because of the political significance 
of the selection. Mr. MorGAN is a man of conserv- 
ative views, moderate and conciliatory, and in the 


stormy politics of New York he has occupied a mid-- 


dle position. His nomination showed that the Presi- 

dent took a large and wise view of the situation. _ 
This view is confirmed by the nomination of Chief 

Justice FoLGER, of New York. Judge FOLGER has 


been long in publi¢ life, although long out of politics, 


and his ability is unquestionable. . His natural tastes 
are perhaps more positively political than judicial, 
and while he was in the Senate of the State, and in 
the Constitutional Convention of 1867-68, he was the 
Republican leader. He is a man‘of positive convic- 
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tions and sturdy force of character, but -he has not 
been conspicuously identified with either wing of the 
party in New York. His pecuhar fitness for the Trea- 
sury must be demonstrated by his administration, but 
presumptively he will be an able and independent 
Secretary, and politically his selection by the Presi- 
dent is wise. The choice both of Mr. MorGaN and of 
Mr. FoLGER shows that President ARTHUR is inclined 
to pursue the moderate and conciliatory course upon 
which President GARFIELD had entered, and which he 
would undoubtedly have pursued with perfect firm- 
ss. 
The renomination of Mr. JAMES does not necessari- 
ly mean, as we wish it did, the continuance of that 
centleman in the cabinet. It disposes of the legal 
‘doubt about the expiration of his term, but it is un- 


derstood that the Postmaster-General will not perma- ; 


nently remain. It would be a misfortune that Mr. 
James and Mr. MAcVEAGH should be replaced by 
mere politicians. Mr. HOWE is generally supposed 
to be selected for the Attorney-Generalship. He 
is a man of excellent abilities and of long pub- 
lic experience. But the general impression of his 
public career is not that of a statesman or of a pro- 
gressive political leader, but of a steady-going parti- 
san, ready to take a brief for the caucus on the short- 
est notice. His latest political appearances were as 
the opponent of the HAYEs administration, and the 
author of an extraordinarily adulatory article upon 
General GRANT. Of entire personal probity and ami- 
ability of nature, he would yet feel so strongly the 
- desirability of protecting the party that it would be 
only natural to expect from him a lenient mind to- 
ward official offenders of perfectly ‘‘regular” party 
conduct. Mr. HOWE we should suppose to be one of 
those who would dislike exceedingly to make trouble 
within the party, and he would certainly disagree 
with us in thinking that the willingness to make 
- trouble when necessary is the spirit which maintains 
the party ascendency. His influence in the cabinet 
would naturally tend to the maintenance of the statu 
quo ante—a tendency which will hardly suffice to 
secure continued Republican dominance. The in- 
dispensable condition for that result is that the close 
of this administration shall find the party firmly 
planted upon the right side of the new questions. 


FRIENDLY FRANCE. 


WHILE we have been renewing at Yorktown the old 
friendly feeling between France and the United States, the 
good work has been also prosecuted in Paris. The colossal 
statue of Liberty by BARTHOLDI, which it is proposed to 
erect in the bay, and of which a model of the huge arm 
that is to bear aloft a torch is to be seen at Madison Square, 
is nearing completion, and the ceremony of riveting the 
parts has just taken place in Paris in presence of a com- 
pany of French and Americans. | 

Our Minister, Mr. MORTON, drove the first rivet, and made 
au appropriate address, and the choice of the French citi- 
zen to respond was exceedingly happy, for it was Mr. La- 
BOULAYE, who is to-day the one Frenchman, as LAFAYETTE 
was a hundred years ago, who is especially known by his 
friendship for America. He spoke of “the sacred friend- 
. ship” which had not changed, and of which the statue was 
a fitting memorial. There is probably more “sentiment” 
in the relations of France and the United States than in 
those of any other countries, and the statue will be not 
ouly unique in itself, but the memorial of a purely senti- 


mental international friendship. | 


THE WILLIS JAMES DRINKING FOUNTAIN. 


THE drinking fountain which was depicted in our last 
week’s issue was presented by the generous donor, Mr. D. 
WILLIS JAMES, to the city on the day the paper appeared. 
Mr. JAMES made a few simple and modest remarks, to which 
Mayor GrackE happily responded. Professor CORNING, in 
an interesting address, told the story of the gift, and Rev. 
Dr. Hitcucock, in a few trenchant sentences, pointed the 
moral of the occasion. It was altogether a graceful and 
interesting event, and furnishes another illustration—of 
which New York has furnished so many—of the thought- 
ful public generosity which springs from the consciousness 
of rich men that they are but stewards and almoners of a 
bounty for which they must account. | 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOMINATIONS, 


TuE New York County Republican Convention have nom- | 


inated District Attorney Rotiins for Surrogate, and ex- 
Senator GEORGE H. Forster for District Attorney. They 
ure both admirable selections, and the city would be very 
fortunate should both be elected. Mr. RoLL1Ns’s official 
service in his present position is the guarantee of his skill- 
ful and satisfactory administration as Surrogate, while Mr. 
FoRSTER’s ability, inflexible integrity, courage, and inde- 
pendence especially qualify him for the District Attorney- 
ship. It is by such nominations that a party commends 
itself to public confidence. , | 


CHARITY MADE EASY. 


; THR Book and Newspaper Committee of the State Chari- 
‘ies Aid Association renew their appeal to the public to 
lielp them in their most simple and useful charity. They 
make the way of virtue very smooth by offering the Good 
“amaritan the chance both of eating his cake and having 
it. He may read his newspaper or magazine, and having 
enjoyed his money’s worth, he may drop it in the commit- 
tee’s box at the ferries and railroad stations, or send it to 
the rooms at 6 East Fourteenth Street, and add to his en- 


joyment the consciousness of aiding a wise charity. A 
happier device could not be imagined. Instead of lighting 
a fire with his morning or evening paper, he may light the 
darkness of a sick-room, and cheer the solitary heart of suf- 
fering. What the committee especially desire are fresh 
newspapers, magazines, and illustrated papers. Pleasant 
books also they would gladly receive, which may be sent 
as we have said. But if the morning travellers to town by 
boat or train will look around upon their arrival, or ask 
some attendant, they will find the convenient box into 
which they can drop their papers, and secure a blessing. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


AMONG the many beautiful holiday cards, which are of 
every kind and value, none are more striking and interesting 
than those engraved in steel line by Mr. JoHN A. LOWELL, 
of Boston. During the recent astonishing developmént 
of the art of wood-engraving, in which HARPER’s MONTHLY 
Jed the way and has borne so important a part, the sister 
art of steel lines has fallen somewhat out of public notice ; 
but it has been quietly pushed forward, and in a manner 
which has been much and advantageously affected by the 
singular breadth and freedom of effect possible to engrav- 
ing upon wood. This is very evident in many of the deli- 
cate and airy fancies produced by Mr. LOWELL’s artists in 
the pretty Christmas cards, which enable everybody in a 

‘aceful and pleasant way to wish merry Christmas and 
happy New-Year to everybody else. 


A LAST GLIMPSE OF LAFAYETTE. 


GENERAL FRANCIS J. LIpPiITT has written an interesting 
letter to General SHERMAN describing the funeral of La- 
FAYETTE, at which in his youth he was present. General 
Lippitt and the American Consul, DUNSCOMBE BRADFORD, 
were the only spectators not of the LAFAYETTE family who 
witnessed the actual burial. There were one hundred thou- 
sand soldiers in line, and it was feared that there would be 
an attempt to seize the body and make a political demon- 
stration, as at the burial of General LAMARQUE in 1832. 
This movement was attempted in the Place Vendéme by 
five thousand law and medical students carrying republic- 
an flags and raising republican cries. The infantry escort 
at the bayonet charge and a dash of cavalry dispersed the 
mob, with some killed and wounded. At three other points 
upon the march the effort was renewed and repulsed. At 
the cemetery a wide breach had been made in the wall to 
adinit the field battery that was to-fire the salute. 

General LIPPITT continues: 


“On arriving at the gate, we found that no one was to be ad- 
mitted but the Laraygrte family and the pall-bearers; but as 
BraprorD and myself were in citizens’ dress, and walking directly 
behind the relatives of the deceased, we were supposed to consti- 
tute a part of the family, and passed in with them. The coffin 
was placed on a slab in the centre of the paved area forming the 
entrance into the cemetery, and after a few prayers said over it by 
a priest, was carried into the cemetery and placed by the side of 
the newly opened grave, which was next to the grave of the Gen- 
eral’s wife. GrorGE WASHINGTON LAFAYETTE stood on one side of 
the grave, and the General’s old family steward on the other, and 
I stood at the foot of the grave, between them. The steward held 
in his hand the General’s silver epaulets of Commander-in-chief 
of the National Guard, which were to be buried with him. GrorGeE 
WasHINGTON LaFaYETTE asked him, in a low voice, to hand them 
to him. But the venerable old man, overwhelmed with grief, did 
not hear him, and I gently took them from his hand and passed 
them to the General’s son. - It was said, I know not with what 
truth, that the coffin was buried in some American soil which the 
General had brought over with him from the United States in a 
cask for this very purpose.” 

This is an interesting last glimpse of the friend of Amer- 
ica, who is not less honored to-day than he was a hundred 
years ago. 


TRELAWNEY. 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

You ask for something about TRELAWNEY, and I can send you a 
record of a mere glimpse of him. I saw him in Charleston in Feb- 
ruary, 1832. That winter was memorable in the South for the at- 
tempt of South Carolina to nullify the laws of the United States, 
and to secede from the Union, which she might have done if Geor- 
gia would have joined her. I passed that winter in Augusta; the 
air was full of rumors of war. Threats were made of attacking 
the barracks at Augusta. In February a large crowd of us went 
down to Charleston on horseback to attend the races. Previous to 
the building of railrogds, journeys in the South were usually made 
in the saddle. The railroad from Charleston to Hamburg, opposite 
Augusta, was then building, and passer zer trains ran twelve miles 
out of Charleston—queer-looking coaches built in England, as were 
the engines also. Our party of horsemen encountered the train in 
the woods, and as neither men nor horses had ever seen that sight, 
they were of course much alarmed, and most of the horses bolted 
into the woods. Proceeding on, we came to the wreck of a cotton 
wagon, the mules having run away, and left the owner sitting 
among the ruins. As we approached to offer help, he said, “ P've 
often hearn tell of nullification, and now I’ve seen it.” 

A few miles further we overtook a caravan of wild beasts going 
to the city, the elephant marching in the rear. When, with great 
difficulty, we had forced our nags past this monster, the lions and 
tigers in the cages began to roar and growl, and the nerves of our 
horses, badly shaken before by the shriek of the locomotive, now 
gave way, and they broke again for the woods. 

Charleston was full of strangers, the leaders of the nullification 
movement having invited all the notables of the neighboring States 
to meet in council. They could not, however, induce the Georgians 
to join. Either the Union sentiment was stronger in that State, 
or there was a wholesome fear of General Jackson in men’s minds. 

The races lasted most of the week, and there were balls and 
parties every night. A great match rdce was to be run between 
the gray mare Bonnets of Blue, belonging to Colonel Wittram R. 
Jounson, of Virginia, and Colonel Stn@eron’s chestnut.mare Clara 
Fisher, a South Carolina nag. Each was the champion of her 
State, bets ran high, and great was the excitement. On the course 
that day was to be seen all the beauty and fashion of Charleston. 
Conspicuous were Colonel AcHILLE Murat, of Florida, son of the 
King of Naples, a very tall, fat man, driving four-in-hand; Captain 
T2ELAWNEY on horsebaclfta tall, soldierly-looking man of forty 
years ; Colonel W. R. Jounson, called the “ Napoveon of the Turf,” 
on a sorry beast, although owner of the finest stud of horses in 
America, roughly dressed, and wearing the old white hat well 
known on all race-courses. His mare won the race in two straight 


heats of four miles, run in 748 then considered very fast time, and 
the crowd of Judges, Governors, Generals, and M.P.s from old Vir- 
ginia were in ecstasies. 

After all, this is only a glimpse of TrELawney, but perhaps the 
reminiscences of those fateful days in South Carolina fifty years 
ago may not be with«":t interest. The serpent of secession was 
scotched, not killed, and lived to rear its horrid head thirty. years 
afterward. 

Marietta, GeorGia, October 3, 1881. 


PERSONAL 


THE traditional divinity that was supposed to have hedged roy- 
alty does not seem to have any abiding hold on the Briton of to- 
day, judging by the tone of society journals like-London 7ruth, 
edited by Henry Laspoucuere, Esq., M.P., part proprietor of the 
London News—a man of wealth, talent, and position. In a recent 
number of 7ruth he says: ‘Since the Princess Louise suddenly 
returned from Canada with Prince LEopo.p, about fourteen months 
ago, she has passed a very pleasant time, receiving her friends at 
Kensington, staying with them in the country, and diverting her- 
self with occasional trips abroad. A Canadian friend tells me 
that on the Princess’s birthday Lord Lorne telegraphed to a high 
official in the Queen’s household, requesting him t6 convey his 
congratulations to H. R. H., and explaining that he could not send 
the message direct, as he was not acquainted with the Princess’s 
address.” 

—The Rev. Henry Warp BEEcuer has relinquished his editorial 
relation to The Christian Union, and the Rev. Lyman Asporrt, D.D., 
has assumed the editorial control of that paper. Mr. Assorr has 
been connected with Zhe Christian Union for several years past, 
and to his energy, experience, and literary ability it is largely in- 
debted for the high position which it holds among the religious 
papers of this country. In passing over to Mr. Apsorrt the entire 
control of the paper, the late editor pays a deserved tribute to his 
successor, and only reflects the confidence of the readers of 7’he 
Christian Union in predicting for the paper, under his manage- 
ment, a career even still more prosperous and useful titan it has 
had in the past. | 

—The Rev. Dr. McCosu is a grateful Scot. He says that his new 
stone residence at Princeton is the finest allotted ‘to any college 
president in this or any other country. 

—Superintendent Fairman, of the Insurance Department of this 
State, is not only an editor, and therefore a fair man on general 
principles, but has an editor’s eye for “the eternal fitness of 
things.” In refusing to permit the Littletown (Pennsylvania) Mu- 
tual Relief Association to do business in this State, he says that 
he “ean not entertain the proposition of any life-insurance asso- 
ciation that insures people from fifteen to eighty-eight years of 
age.” 

eee pro tem. Davip Davis, the wealthiest member of 
the Senate ($2,000,000), is said to possess such equanimity of 
temper that he wrote some of his most noted judicial opinions 


when his office was filled with tenants, whose questions he an- ~ 


swered without ceasing to write. The avoirdupvis of Senator D. 
is about one-sixth of a ton. | | 

—The will of the late E. B. Moraan was admitted to probate at 
Auburn, New York, on October 22. Its public bequests are as 
follows: To the Presbyterian church, Aurora, $1000; the fourth 
clause calls for the return of $10,000 given to Wells College Mav 
2, 1881, and gives to the trustees of Wells College $100,000, in the 
same trust, however, and upon the same conditions as to expendi- 
tures of the income only and keeping the principal intact, as ac- 
companied the gift of $100,000 to the college made August 12, 
1873, the two sums to be united, and to be known as the Morgan 
Fund; to Ricuarp Morg@ay, a brother, $20,000; to C. B. Morean, 
a nephew, and Frances A. BENson, a niece, the interest of $10,000 ; 
to C. B: Moraan, the store in Aurora; to Henry A. Morean and N. 
L. ZABRISKIE, all lands in Michigan; to Louise M. Zapriskik, the 
residence and other property; to N. L. Zaspriskir, $25,000; to H. 
A. Morgan, $10,000 and certain real estate. The remainder of 


the estate, real and personal, to°-Henry A. Morcan and Louise M. | 


ZABRISKIE, share and share alike. 

—Mr. JENNINGS, in his last London letter to the World, alluding 
to the Yorktown celebration, says that when London was en f¢te on 
the occasion of the marriage of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
a cockney publican announced in his window: “ A sandwich and a 
glass of ale for 3d. God bless them both!’ Such is the vivacity 
of the British character. 

—Baron HayMer_r, the late Austrian Premier, was an excep- 
tionally fine linguist, speaking ten languages fluently. 

—It is said that during the coming winter President ArTuur’s 
household will be presided over by an unmarried sister. 

—The $2,500,000 given in 1862 by the late Gzorce Pearopy as 
a fund for building lodging-houses for the poor in London has 
been so judiciously invested and managed that it now amounts to 
$3,690,000. 

—The constant industry of the late Dr. J. G. HoLtanp was one 
of his marked characteristics. While associate editor of the 
Springfield Republican he wrote half the editorials, did reporting 
when occasion required, and generally had a serial story on hand, 


besides delivering his lectures, which were in great demand. He 


was connected with the Republican for seventeen years. 
—Concerning the speech-making peculiarities of Senators, it is 
said that Epmunps and HI never use notes, and that the former 
is said never to have revised a speech during his service. - Bayarp 
works at his speeches, writes them out, and carefully revises proof. 
LaMaR is a great reviser, and occasionally goes down to the gov- 
ernment printing-office to look after the proofs. | VoorHEEs pre- 
pares his speeches carefully, and revises rioderately.. Jones, of 
Florida, a hard student, labors diligently at a set speech. Beck is 


the most rapid talker in either House, an untiring worker, not much © 


of a reviser, and as good-natured as Mark Tapley. 

—The widow of ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, the founder of the de- 
nomination to which General GarrteLp belonged, is still alive, and 
is a striking-looking woman of eighty. Her hair is black, her eyes 
bright, and her mental activity remarkable. She’is now engaged 
on a volume of reminiscences of her husband. 


—Mrs. James SpurGeon, who died in London !ast month, was a ° 


daughter of the late Field-Marshal Sir Joun Burgoyne, and a grand- 
daughter of General Jonn Burgoyne, who commanded the. British 
forces at Saratoga in 1777. The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, at her fu- 
neral, paid a high tribute to her character. 

—This pleasant and characteristic anecdote of the late President 
GaRFIELD is related by a correspondent of the Philadelphia Press. 
At Elberon, a few days before the President was shot, he said to 
Dr. Boynton, who had been attending Mrs.-GarrieLp during her 
dangerous illness: “ Sitas, you have rendered me a service which 
I can never repay. I am not going to ask you for the amount of 
your bill, but I am going to have my own way in this matter, and 
insist that you accept this-check.” It was filled out for a sum not 
to be counted by hundreds. “ You have had your own way, JaMEs,” 
replied Dr. Boynton ; “now I will have mine. I shall not accept 
a cent of this money Iam only too happy to have been of service 
to you and yours.” The President told this story to the gentleman 
who relates it, while riding to the Soldiers’ Home, near Washington. 
His eldest son, Henry, sat on the front seat of the carriage. Turn- 
ing to him, the President said, “ Harry, I want you to remember 
your uncle Sizas as long as you live.” ; 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT. 


Tur LiIxco“n home at Springfield, Illinois, was built in 
1846 by the Rev. CHARLES Dvsov, who, in 1842, performed 
the marriage ceremony between ABRAHAM LINCOLN and 
Mary Topp. Mr. LixcoLn bonght the house soon after it 
was built. It was a story-and-a-half cottage, and during one 
of Mr. LINCOLN’s trips from home, Mrs. LINCOLN, as a sur- 
prise to him, had it run up to a full story, which so improved 
it that on his return Mr. LINCOLN did not recognize the 
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THE LINCOLN HOME. 


piace. In front of the cottage there still stands an elm- 
tree planted by this iilustrious man. When he became 
President, the little homestead was neglected, and fell into 
decay. It has now, however, been put into habitable order, 
and painted white. Its original color was brown. 

Being curious to see the law oftice of the firm of LINCOLN 
& HERNDON, the writer hunted it up. It was only a plain 
little room, but a tender recollection hangs around it, for 
up and down that room the young lawyer paced in his sor- 
row over the death of his first love, ANNA RUTLEDGE. 


When Mr. was studying law he resided 


distance from Springfield. On his way to the city he had 
to pass through the small village of Petersburg, about fif- 
teen miles from the capital. He used to ride a stubby white 
ile cnt a funny figure, for he used to take off his 
shoes and stockings, and tie them on to the back of the 
horse. With a book in his hand, his pantaloons rolled well 
up, and his long bare legs dangling over the sides of the 
horse, he was totally unconscious of the amusement he 
afforded the village children. One day the father of one 
oY them caught them langhing, and said, gravely: “Chil- 
dren, do not make fun of that man. He is very talented, 
and you will live to see that he will make a mark in the 
world.” | 

One of those children, a little girl, when grown to woman- 
hood, was one of the multitude who pressed forward to see 
his body as it lay in state, and as she bent over the coffin, 
there flashed back npon her memory the recollection of the 
barefoot youth whose early days contained so much of hard- 
ship. Her father’s prediction had been verified indeed. 

Mr. LINCOLN’S statue is a work of art. It stands eleven 
fect in height. Beneath the statue is the coat of arms of 
the United States. This statue was erected at the cost of 
$13,700, At each corner of the shaft a circular pedestal 


ten feet in diameter rises to 
the height of twelve feet. 
Two of these pedestals are 
surmounted by groups of stat- 
nary in bronze, one represent- 
ing the Army, the other the 
Navy. When finished, there 
will be groups of the Cavalry 
and of the Artillery. ; 
Oak Ridge Cemetery de- 

rives its name from a 
forest of oaks, and is 
| sitnated about two 

miles north of the cap- 
| ital. Here lie the re- 
| mains of President LIN- 
COLN. They repose in 
a catacomb with an 
archéd ceiling, and a 
marble floor twelve 
feet square. Upon one 
end of the sarcopha- 
gus is carved a wreath 
of oak leaves, sur- 
rounding the name 
LINCOLN, and outside 
of the wreath are 
the memorable words, 
“With malice toward 
none ; with charity for 
all.” 

Two crypts contain 
Lhe remains of Mr. 
COLN’sS deceased chil- 
dren, and those yet 
unoccupied are design- 
ed for the remaining 
members of his family. 
Mrs. LINCOLN has oft- 
en been heard to say 
that she will never be 
buried there. 

Memorial Hall is a 
room in the monument, twen- 
ty-four by thirty-two feet, and 
is designed for the reception 
of memorials of ABRAHAM LIN- 
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COLN. Among those preserved 

there is a block of stone tak- 

en from a wall of Rome built 

during the reign of SERVIUS 7. 
TULLIvs, and which was sent to the President by some 
Roman patriots. The inscription is in Latin, of which the 
following is a translation: “To ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Presi- 
dent for the second time of the American republic, the citi- 
zens of Rome present this stone from the wall of SERVIUS 
TULLIUS, by which the memory of those brave asserters of 
liberty may be associated. Anno 1865.” 


IN THE SOUTH OF HOLLAND. 


THE scenery of Dutch Brabant has, of course, nothing 
grand or strikingly romantic about it, but in parts it is well 
wooded, and recalls to one’s mind the pictures of HOBBEMA. 
Rivers and canals abound, but, as a rule, the land is Jess flat 
and the landscape rather less monotonous than in other 
parts of Holland, There is a good deal of heath, and one 
or two large dismal morasses, but, on the whole, the country 
is not uninteresting. 

The inhabitants in general ate homely, industrious, and, 
as far as our experience goes, remarkably honest ; the upper 
classes rather reserved, but most refined in their manners, 
and exceedingly handsome. We suppose the ladies here 
must have inherited their dark eyes and hair and their slim 
graceful figures from the Spanish settlers, but their brilliant 
complexions and delicate skin must have come to them 


THE LINCOLN MONUMENT. 


from their Northern ancestors. The most important towns 
in Dutch Brabant are Bergen-op-Zoom, in the extreme west, 
Bois-le-Due, in the north, and Breda, near the centre of the 
province. 

Bergen-op-Zoom is an interesting though rather dull old 
town, about two miles from the East Scheldt. It contains 
a vast old church, of a plan not uncommon in Holland, the 
nave, choir, and transepts all being the same length. Like 
most of the old Dutch churches, it is exceedingly plain, and 
ceiled with a wooden barrel vault, devoid of ribs or orna- 
ment of any kind. The nave alone is used as a Protestant 
church. The old gate is a picturesque object. | 

Breda is rather prettily situated upon the river Merk, 
where the Byloor falls into it. The view of the town from 
the banks of either of these rivers is very striking. The 
combination of architecture, trees, ships, and water is thor- 
oughly Dutch. The Protestant Cathedral is one of the 
finest churches in Holland. It has a noble tower nearly 
370 feet high; formerly it was still more lofty, but the up- 
per portion, which consisted of two open lanterns of stone, 
placed one above the other, was destroyed by lightning at 
the end of the seventeenth century, and the present bulb- 
shaped steeple erected in its place. The church is rich in 
monuments. That erected to the memory of ENGLEBERT 
the First and JOHN of Nassau is a remarkably rich and in- 
tricate example of late Gothic work. In the ‘choir are sev- 
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THE LINCOLN MONUMENT—THE NAVY. 
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1. The Old Bridge at Maestricht. 2. Magstricht, 3. 


tral remarkably fine brasses and well-carved stalls. The 
font is of brass gilt, and is a most elegant example of early 
Dutch Renaissance work. This beautiful church is in a sad 
state of neglect. The nave alone is used for the purposes 
of worship, and when our artist saw it the transepts were 
converted into a drying-room for the clergyman and his 
family; a line of “washing” about 180 feet long extended 
from end to end. | 1 

Bois-le-Due, or, as the Dutch call it, Hertogenbosch, or 
Bosch, has had the distinction of adding a new word to 
the English langnage—the word “ bosh,” signifying rub- 
bish. Hertogenbosch is celebrated as manufacturing the 
very worst butter in all Europe, which is largely imported 


The great Organ at Bois 
IN THE SOUTH OF HOLLAND. 


-le-Duc. 4. Breda. 


by the London butter-men, and the term “ Bosch butter” 
came by degrees to be applied to all artificial butter, and 
even to rubbish of other kinds. Bosch is a fine town of 
about 35,000 inhabitants, with wide streets, and the most 
magnificent cathedral in all Holland. : 
Dutch Limburg is a province isolated from the rest of 
Holland, and cut up into three distinct portions. The prin- 
cipal towns are Venloo, Roermond, or Ruremonde, and Maes- 
tricht. Roermond is an interesting old town with gabled 
houses, a large cathedral dedicated to St. CHRISTOPHER, of 
the very plainest Gothic architecture, and a beautiful Ro- 
wanesque church called the Minster, containing a finely 
carved Gotbic altarpiece, and a monument to GERHARD 


5. View in the Minster, Roermond. 
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6. Old Gate at Bergen-op-Zoom. 


III., Duke of Nassau. The town is surrounded with ancient 
walls and towers. | | 

Maestricht is a very striking-looking town, full of chureh- 
es and ancient buildings, with a very picturesque bridge 
crossing the Meuse; the town is rather German than Dutch 
in general character. Its chief objects of interest are the 
old cathedral, with its splendid porch and five towers, and 
the ancient Church of Notre Dame. Maestricht possesses 
probably more desecrated churches than any town of its size 
in Europe. Our artist counted fifteen or sixteen of these 
ill-used buildings. One serves as a café, another as a stable, 
a third as a work-house; the beautiful old Dominican chureb 
is a kind of storehouse for municipal decorations, ete. 
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FOR CASH ONLY. 
By JAMES PAYN, 


Avruor or From “ Unper One Roor,” 
“Water's Worn,” ** Won—not Woorp,” 
* Wuat He Cost Her,” 


CHAPTER XII. 
GOSSIP. 


A MAN with two bankers is certainly ina 
noble condition, since he must needs possess 
two balances; but a man with two lawyers 
is not generally in better plight than a man 
with one, and is perhaps still less to be 
envied than one with none at all. As to 
two doctors, I am not so sure of the compar- 
ative advantage of the situation, rein, ve 
undoubtedly enables one to follow the Best 
advice—that of the physician who recom- 
mends the more liberal diet. What certain- 
ly detracts from the charm of the last two 
positions (for with regard to the bankers, 
alas, I have no experience) is, however, this 
fact, that No. 1 solicitor and No. 1 doctor 
each objects to the employment of No. 2. 
And with this fact Sir Peter Fibbert, as a 
man of the world and a man of business, 
was well acquainted. He knew things in 


_ general, in a rough material way, and did 
not shut his ears to anything, not even to 


gossip, with which latter we may be quite 
sure that a man in his position, who show- 
ed himself eager for it, found plenty of peo- 
ple tosupply him withal. So well, however, 
had the secret of Dr. Bell’s visit to Oak 
Lodge been kept that, until Frank Farrer 
informed him of the fact, Sir Peter was not 
aware of it. On the next occasion of his 
meeting Dr. Dixon, which happened on the 
average about twice a day—for the stout 
little doctor attended the families of all the 
Stokeville magnates, and his hard-worked 
but speedy horses clattered over its paved 
streets from morn till eve—he stopped that 
gentleman’s brougham for a few minutes’ 


talk. 


“Well, Dixon, how goes it? Trade as 
brisk asever? Cough, catarrh,consumption, 
in full blow, eh ?” 

“Yes, Sir Peter, thanks to you and your 
great chimneys, there is a considerable difti- 
culty in breathing.” 

“Al!” Sir Peter was fonder of his own 
wit than that of his neighbors, and especial- 
ly of that of his humbler neighbors, but the 
doctor, though comparatively poor in purse, 
was rich in humor, and of an independent 
spirit. 

“It’s something worse than smoke that 
ails my old friend at Oak Lodge, I reckon. 
What is your last report of him ?” 

The doctor, who was a kindly man when 
not brushed the wrong way, shook his head 
gravely. “ He’s bad, Sir Peter, bad. I see 
a change for the worse every time I call. I 
fear he is not long for this world.” 

“No, I fear not; yet there is no occasion 
for him to hurryout of it, which he has tak- 
en steps to do, I hear.” 

don’t understand you.” 

“Why, has he not sent for another doctor? 
But you may not have heard of it. Perhaps 
I am indiscreet.” 

“You should say rather misinformed,” said 
the other, coldly, but turning very red. 

“Oh no; lam quite certain of my infor- 
mation. Mr. Lyster has had an opinion from 
London. 1 know the man, a Dr. Bell. It 
seems to me so strange that he should have 
gone so far atield, or, indeed, elsewhere at 
all, being already in such safe and compe- 
tent hands.” 

Sir Peter had hit the doctor on a tender 
spot. If he had had time to consult his dig- 
nity, he would have scorned to give any ex- 
planation ; but, for the moment, dignity—a 
delicate creature, and unable to bear the 
spectacle of wounded amour propre—had 
fled. 

“Your informant, Sir Peter, may have 
been right in his facts, but he is quite wrong 
in his deductions. Dr. Bell was sent for 
from London, but only, as I happen to know 
from his own communications, in his official 
capacity as consulting physician to an in- 
surance oftice.” 

“Oh! then Lyster wanted to insure his 
life, did he?” said Sir Peter, eagerly. “Would 
you mind telling me in confidence,” here he 
dropped his voice, “ what gas the sum ?” 

“] really can not,” said the doctor. “The 
fact is, that as I have not yet made my for- 
tune, I am: compelled to mind my own busi- 
ness.” 

The glass was up, the check-string pulled, 
and the brougham half adozen yards away, 
before Sir Peter could understand that he 
had been insulted. > 

He had some of the attributes of the ele- 
phant, but not all; he could push through 
most things, and indeed had done it, but he 
couldn’t pick up the pin. He was altogeth- 
er wanting in delicacy of touch, and when 
le trod upon people was quite surprised that 


he hurt them. It was as though, having 
trodden them flat, he looked at them edge- 
ways, when, of course, there was nothing to 
see. But in this case he had, as it were, set 
his foot on a spike. However, the fact that 
Mr. Lyster was trying to insure his life, when 
almost at death’s door, was very important 
information to him. 

He walked on till he came to Mr. Oldcas- 
tle’s, where he looked in. The lawyer was 
his man of business—a tall sleek personage 
with gold eyeglasses and a hesitating man- 
ner, which was of great use to him, as it gave 
him time to think before speaking. 

“You have heard this news about poor 
Lyster, of course,” said Sir Peter, as if his 
motto, instead of in medio, had been in medias 
rea. 
“Good heavens! what? You don’t mean 
to say he’s gone ?” 

“No, no; not so bad as that. But, gad, 
he seems to have been making preparations. 
This at*empt to insure his life at the elev- 
enth hour—between ourselves, it’s rather 
significant. Think of the premium he would 
have to pay!” 

“‘T suppose it must have been—dear me, 
yes—pretty considerable.” 

“You suppose? Come, Oldcastle, you 
must know.” 

“ Indeed, Sir Peter, I know nothing about 
it.” 

““T feared so—I feared so. The fact is, he 
has been employing another man of business. 
I call that rough on you, Oldcastle. Ishould 
never think of doing that myself.” 

“You are very kind to say so, Sir Peter, 
very. But Mr. Lyster is his own master, 
aud does things—well, in his own way.” 

“ Just so; he’s deuced secretive, as you 
say. You’ve made his will, I conclude ?” 

“Why, yes”—Mr. Oldcastle took off his 
glasses and rubbed them softly —“ I think I 
may say that much; but a will, you see, is 
rather a confidential thing.” 

“Nodoubt. lam speaking to you in con- 
fidence.” 

“ Just so; you may depend upon me. I 
never reveal anything that passes between 
me and a client.” 

This rejoinder was far from welcome to 
Sir Peter, for it took the wind out of his 
sails. 

“But the insurance, Mr. Oldcastle, don’t 
you think it a sign of something wrong—a 
deficit? Idon’t mean in his accounts, man” 
—for Mr. Oldcastle had put his glasses on 
again, and was staring through them at his 
visitor in amazement—“ but as being sig- 
nificant of empty pockets. . Now I think, as 
a partner, and, as you say, in confidence, I 
have a right to inquire.” 

doubt, no doubt. 
position to oblige you. 
lawyer you spoke of—” 

“You mean there would be a mention of 
the life-insurance in the second will, though 
there was none in the first.” 

“ Just so.” 

This was all Sir Peter wanted; he had 
transposed Dr. Bell into a lawyer, as he flat- 
tered himself, with complete success. As 
the doctor had no existence in that capacity, 
he felt confident that there was no second 
will, and therefore that Mr. Lyster’s appli- 
cation to the insurance office had been un- 
successful. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Oldcastle had giv- 
en him no information whatever. He had 
been able to say that he knew nothing of 
the premium, but of the amount which Mr. 
Lyster had endeavored to insure for, he was 
fully cognizant, and the reason why was 
plain to him also, though, wrapped in his 
own selfish speculations, it had never oc- 
curred to Sir Peter. 

“T suppose it is egotism,” mused the at- 
torney, when his visitor had departed, 
“which makes that man so dull. He isa 
curious example of what a small degree of 
intelligence is required to make a large for- 
tune. Iam inclined to think that it is rath- 
er the absence of certain attributes than the 
possession of others that insures that sort 
of success. Sir Peter would never have 
made much of a mark in our profession, that 
I will say forit. I never saw a man lie with 
less ingenuity or a worse grace. The idea 
of his not being able to put two and two to- 
gether as regards Lyster’s wish to insure 
his life! ‘Is it not significant,’ he said, 
‘of a deficit?’ and yet the old fool is Lys- 
ter’s own partner, and has the deed of agree- 
ment in his strong-box. Of course if Lys- 
ter couldn’t get it done, and if, as seems 
probable, the poor fellow can’t last, why 
then, of course, things may be serious. 
Empty pockets! Well,it may beso. Lys- 
ter is as close as wax, but that he speculates 

is certain; 1 wonder who has aroused Sir 
Peter’s suspicions, for it is clear he has sus- 
picions. If he is right, all will depend upon 
Lyster’s being what Percy would call ‘a 
good stayer.’ I wonder, by-the-bye, wheth- 
er Sir Peter suspects his nephew as having 
anything to do with that line of business? 
Bless my soul, how I could open his eyes!” 
And Mr. Oldcastle smiled complacently and 


I wish I was in a. 
Perhaps the other 


serenely, as though he were the God of Se- 
crets, as indeed your family solicitor is. He 
knows, on the whole, a good deal about us; 
and the family doctor knows something too ; 
and yet; in spite of the general opinion to 


the contrary, and of the famous dictum of. 


the Greek philosopher, I am inclined to 
think we know more about ourselves than 
either. What thoughts, what eager hopes, 
what shameful fears, were, for example, agi- 
tating the minds of young and old, in our 
present life drama, undreamed of by their 
ellow-creatures, and unknown—nay, least 

own of all—to their nearest and dearest! 

Fortified in his resolve by Mr. Oldcastle’s 
corroboration of his suspicions, Sir Peter 


took an early opportunity of giving a piece 


of his mind to his nephew concerning his 
engagement, with the result of which we 
are already acquainted. 

On the morning after his interview with 
Clare, he was summoned, as he expected, to 
Sir Peter’s sanctum. This young man had 
had the night to think over his position, 
and had not wasted his time. He had a 
genius for plots and stratagems, and thor- 
oughly despised the mental qualifications 
of his opponent, with whose weak points 
he was perfectly familiar. His present rdéle 
was to be aggrieved but submissive; and 
every feature of his handsome face, as he 
stood before his uncle, was in accordance 
with the part he meant to play, and illus- 
trated it. 

“Well, sir, and what did Clare say ?” 

“Very little, Sir Peter. She is not one to 
talk much, as you know. But I am afraid 
she feels that she is being very hardly used.” 

‘“‘But she has given you up. That is the 
main point,” was the unsympathetic rejoin- 
der. 

“By no means, Sir Peter; she holds me to 
my bargain.” 

“What! after you told her that I had al- 
tered my views ?” 

“T hinted that, of course, but had the 
greatest difficulty in making it clear to her. 
Sir Peter, she said, is a man of honor. It is 
impossible that one of his character, a ben- 
efactor of his species, and who stands on 
such a moral elevation, should break his 
word.” 

“I never passed my word,” said Sir Peter, 
turning the color of beet-root. 

“Not actually, but of course it was im- 
plied. To her you seemed to be acting on 
it. ‘What is his reason?’ she inquired—a 
question, as you may guess, very difficult to 
auswer. I could not say, ‘It is because he 
doesn’t think your father is so well off as 
he once believed him to be.’ You did not 
authorize me yourself to go to that length.” 

“Well, of course not; but you are sharp 
enough when it suits your purpose; you 
could have made use of some delicate phrase 
to signify the same-thing. If you make a 
fool of yourself with that girl, sir, you’ll live 
to repent it.” 

“T told her that next to her—to whom I 
had pledged myself—my duty was owed to 
yqu; that my future, so far as means were 
concerned, was in fact in your hands. She 
suggested, however—and though you de- 
plore her determination, I am sure you will 
admire her spirit—that we should have 
plenty to live upon without you.” 

“The devil she cid!” exclaimed Sir Peter. 
“Then let her live on water and a crust, 
with love to butter it.” 

“Pardon me, Sir Peter; so far from en- 
tertaining any such views, her reply proves 
that she at least is quite unconscious of any 
change in her father’s circumstances. If 
she were, it is quite possible, nay, probable, 
that her pride (of which you admit she has 
plenty) would at once induce her to set me 
free. No, my proposition—subject to your 
better judgment—is as follows: Let no fur- 
ther steps be taken in this matter till Mr. 
Lyster’s death, an event which can not be 
far off. We shall then know for certain 
how his affairs stand. If all is well with 
them, the matter can proceed; but if other- 
wise, you can, with some show of justice, 
make appeal to Clare’s independence of spir- 
it. As for me,I have obeyed your wishes 
to the letter, and I venture to think that 
no further sacrifice of self-respect should be 
demanded of me.” 

“Well, well, perhaps your plan is as good 
as any. It is not as if you were going to 
be married to-morrow. We shall probably 
kuow what we are about in a week or two. 
At all events, before the end of the year.” 

“In that case it will make a great differ- 
ence,” observed Percy, significantly. 

“No doubt ; a very great difference.” 

“Let us hope for the best,” said Percy. 

The hackneyed phrase was uttered in the 
cold, conventional tone that suited it, yet 
Sir Peter looked up with a quick flush. 
“ What the devil do you mean, sir?’ Doyou 
suppose I want the man to die ?” 

“Of course not, sir. I was alluding to his 
survival.” | 

Sir Peter cast a suspicious, almost a bale- 
ful, glance at hisnephew. “Iam glad that 
was your meaning. It would be a great 


misfortune to us, let me tell you, if through 
any immediate catastrophe Lyster’s money 
should be just now withdrawn from the 
firm, when we are extending our operations 
in sO Many ways.” 2 

“No doubt,” returned Percy, assentingly, 

Yet curiously enough the same idea was 
now passing through the young man’s mind 
that lately occurred to Mr. Oldcastle, name- 
ly, that Sir Peter did not lie well, with the 
additional reflection that if he (Perey) had 
had to simulate regretful apprehension, he 
would have done it better. | 

“There is one thing I would suggest, un- 
cle, in connection with this matter: that 
Mildred’s visits to Oak Lodge should not be 
unnecessarily frequent, since in case any- 
thing should happen to necessitate—that js 
to induce—Clare to dissolve our engage. 
ment, the matter would be all the more dif. 
ficult and embdrrassing in proportion to the 
intimacy between the two families.” 

, “To be sure, that is worth thinking of,” 
said Sir Peter, approvingly. “And it’s no 
use her going, for she can worm nothing 
out of her young friend. You’d better tell] 
her yourself what we think about it.” 

Percy’s face grew crimson, as it seemed to 
his companion, and might well seem, with 


| shame. 


“No, sir, to that I can not stoop. I have 
humiliated myself enough to please you.” 

“Tut! tut! To please me? Not a bit of 
it! it is all to benefit yourself. You will be 
ready enough, ay, and glad of an excuse, to 
be quit of the girl if she’s not worth having. 
However, if you’re squeamish about the mat- 
ter, Pll speak to Milly myself. To do her 
justice, she has no more wish to be allied, 
however indirectly, with pauperism, than I 


“have. And I'll take deuced good care we're 


not allied with it, so you had best not play 
me any tricks.” | 

The last observation, delivered as it was 
with an unmistakable scowl of suspicion, 
was a most unpleasant one, and, though Per- 
cy only replied to it by a smile of gentle as- 
tonishment, disturbed that ‘young gentle- 
man very much. Up to that point every- 
thing had gone, quite literally, as a marriage 
bell, but here was a sad jangling. It took 
the gilt off his bright expectations very con- 
siderably. 


(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


STREET OBSTRUCTIONS. 


WHEN our Dutch forefathers laid out the 
streets of New Amsterdam, they had no idea 
of the coming greatness of the city. Their 
streets, with few exceptions, were mere 
paths ; Broad Street was wide because there 
was an inlet running up-from the river; in 
giving Broadway eighty feet they thought 
it a waste of land; Pearl Street was a cow | 
path along the water side ; and Maiden Lane 
was a rustic road for Washer-women, who 
spread their clothes to dry on the grassy 
slopes of the Vlie, or valley. Many years 
ago, particularly after the great fire of 1835, 
the principal down-town streets were wid- 
ened at much cost, but they are still too nar- 
row. In the neighborhood of great ware- 
houses there is a jam of trucks and wagons 
from morning till night. There are block- 
ades everywhere, and consequently delay 
and vexation. Now and then the police 
straighten out a snarl, but another tangle 
immediately féllows. There are penalties 
for obstructing the streets and sidewalks, 
but it seems impossible to enforce them. 
Boxes and barrels encumber the walks; 
the police warn the owners, and if the ob- 
structions remain, they report the matter to 
the Corporation Attorney. 

Since the introduction of street cars, the 
evil has grown to vast magnitude. Cars 
run through Church Street, which, though 
very narrow, has become an importaut 
wholesale quarter. Cars are stopped, irate 
passengers delayed, tracks are locked t0- 
gether, and long waits are inevitable. It is 
little better in the cross streets in that part 
of the city ; indeed, from Canal Street to the 
Battery, during business hours, there 1s an 
almost unbroken jam. Then there are ob- 
structionsevery where that might be avoided. 
Builders are allowed one-third of a street, 
but often take two-thirds; unused wagons 
stand in the street in spite of law; boxes 
and barrels of garbage wait. the uncertain 
movements of the scavenger ; peddlers of all 
manner of things are in the way ; old women 
with baskets sit on the curb-stone; large 
stands occupy the most crowded corners; 
store-keepers are permitted to take up hal! 
the sidewalk to show their wares; hand- 
carts and wagons of peddlers increase the 
annoyance. 

When builders work on opposite sides, 

1ey practically close up,the street, as has 
ye the case at Nassau and Beekman all 
simmer, the former street being almost 1m- 
passable. Then, besides the paving, pipe- 
laying, and sewer building and repairing 
‘done by the city, there is the invasion of 
the electric-light companies, some lay!ng 


wires in pipes under the street, and some 
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adding to the obstruction already cm 
by putting up more huge poles. | 
Around the main shipping points along 
the rivers the crowd is inevitable, for goods 
must be forwarded; and in the afternoon, 


. when steamboats are about to leave, there 


is great uproar and confusion. In the yi- 
cinity of the markets there is endless annoy- 
ance and obstruction, particularly now while 
Fulton Market is being rebuilt. The aver- 
age market man or woman seems to own 
the whole sidewalk, and citizens must crowd 
along as they can ‘through fresh fish, stale 
meats, fruit, and other nuisances, running 
the gauntlet of stages and other vehicles in 
South Street, thankful if they reach the 
ferry gates with unbroken limbs. 

Telegraph poles are a serious obstruction ; ; 
the wires should be under the sidewalks or 
the pavements. Awning posts are still 
common, though against the law, while the 
displaying of goods excecds all reasonable 
bounds. No effort is made to enforce the 
ordinances for the abatement of street ob- 
structions. Three thousand complaints have 
been made since last spring, but none of them 
have been prosecuted. Ofcourse, with such 
practical immunity, the evil will increase. 
One suggestion for the relief of the whole- 
sale districts is to stop all surface cars at 
Canal Street; but as the roads have charters 
which aiacent to contracts, perhaps that 
can not be done. Another idea forces itself 


‘upon attention, and that is the consolida- 


tion of the surface and elevated roads, so as 
to do away with surface cars altogether, ex- 
cept for cross-town travel. More than a 
thousand surface cars that now occupy the 
streets could be taken off, and nearly all 
travel would be overhead and unimpeded. 
But that would require more eley nee or 
roads. 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN. * 


To one who has visited the Scandinavian 
peninsula, this new book by Mr. Paut Du 
CHAILLU is like a second visit to a well- 
known scene. It brings vividly before the 
eye once more the bold mountains, the deep 
valleys, the clear lakes, the winding fiords, 
the lonely forests, and the countless cas- 
cades—one of them the highest in Europe 
—which render the Northland so wildly 
grand. Nor does it omit to recall to memo- 
ry more cultivated scenes, the sylvan land- 
scapes that border each firth and lake and 
river, the quaint farm-houses, and their sim- 
ple and brave inhabitants. Mr. Du CHAIL- 
LU’s book will prove a necessary accompani- 
ment to every one who travels in Sweden 
and Norway. It gives an immense amount 
of varied information respecting manners, 
customs, antiquities, history, and ethnology, 
and it is written in the author’s a 
yet simple style. 

As befits its title, the book takes us at 
once to the far North, where from the end 
of May to the end of June the sun shines 
day and night, the stars are never seen, and 
the pale moon sheds no light. By the mid- 
dle of August, however, the air becomes 
chilly, twilight comes once more, the stars 
re-appear, and finally the sun sinks from 
sight. Then the moon in her turn becomes 
queen of the heavens, and the aurora bore- 
alis sends its waving streamers of gorgeous 
colors high up toward the zenith. After 
two interviews with that most amiable gen- 
tleman the late “ good King CARL,” Mr. Du 
CHAILLU left Stockholm, “ the Venice of the 
North,” by the steamer for Haparanda, the 
most northerly town in Sweden. The Amer- 
ican traveller was welcomed by all classes 
with true Northern hospitality. They tried 
to dissuade him from attempting to cross to 
the Polar Sea. “Go as far as the high-road, 
and come back,” was their counsel. “No,” 
was the reply; “I want to go to the North 
Cape.” The country traversed is inhabited 
by Finns, who cultivate the soil, while 
Lapps roam over it with their herds of rein- 
deer. The mosquitoes were a terrible pest. 
“I never met such immense swarms before, 
even in New Jersey.” ‘The arctic circle— 
where for one day only, June 22, the sun 
does not set—was soon crossed. The brill- 
iancy of the orb varies with the moisture 
of the atmosphere. One day it is of a deep 
red color, tinging the landscape with a rose- 
ate hue; on another, it glows and fades and 
glows again like charcoal; while at other 
times it has a pale whitish appearance. 
“At midnight there seems to be a pause,” 
Mr. Du Cualuu writes. “For a few min- 
utes the glow of sunset mingles with that 
of sunrise.” But soon the light becomes 
more brilliant, and often before an hour has 
elapsed is too dazzling to be looked at. From 
Muoniovaara the author ascended the Palo- 
jaki, a small river running nearly due north 


_—a route which had never been taken by 


* The Land of the Midnight Sun. Summer and Win- 
ter Journeys through Sweden, Norway, Lapland, and 
Northern Finland. By B. Du Author 
of “Explorations in Equatorial Africa,” “A ‘Journey 
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any Swede or Norwegian—till he reached 
Lake Palojiiros, where the slope down to the 
Arctic Ocean begins. The little river, which 
had to be descended, leads by a series of rap- 
ids into the Alten, a shelter well known to 
English sportsmen. At Bosekop, the head 
of the Alten Fiord, Mr. Du CuaiLiu found 
that fame entails duties. There, in 70° north 
latitude, he was called upon to lecture on 
Equatorial Africa, for his book has been 
translated into Norwegian. 

From Bosekop a steamer sails for Ham- 
merfest, and thence to Magerée, the most 
northern land in Europe, which is separated 
from the mainland by a deep channel. 
There, on the 20th of July, the traveller 
stood on the extreme point of the North 
Cape, 980 feet above the sea-level, where, 
as far as the eye could reach, extended the 
deep blue Arctic Sea. From the Norwegian 
coast Mr. Du CHAILLU crossed again to 
Lalea, in Sweden. He journeyed through 
very wild scenery, past the towering peak 
of Sulitelene and its enormous glacier. He 
was now among the Lapps, and as he thinks 
it worth mention that “the women’s faces 
had been washed,” we see how true is 
HEINE’s line, “Im Norden sind schmiitzige 
Leute.” He paid another visit to these last 
remnants of a race which has receded be- 
fore the Aryan, in the winter, and learned to 
walk on snow-shoes and to drive reindeer, 
Interesting as the Lapps may be to students 
of ethnology, they must not detain us from 
our Norwegian journey and our Norse kins- 
folk. On the coast the great features-are the 
fiords. The Sogne Fiord is without a rival 
in size, grandeur, bold outlines, and sombre 
landscape, while to the north of it rises the 
immense glaciers of Justedals-Brae. On 
the various branch fiords stand quiet farm- 
houses, surrounded by’ fields and meadows, 
with the sea for their only highway. It is 
needless to say that at every house the trav- 
eller was royally entertained. Many fami- 
lies have children and kinsfolk here. “The 
Norwegians are kindly treated in America,” 
was a remark made by one of his hosts. 
As Mr. Du CHAILLU floated past these sea- 
side farms, he would hear, “ Americaner, I 
have a son,I have a daughter, in America. 
Do you know them?” One would say, “ My 
son lives in Minnesota’; “ My daughter is 
in Iowa,” shouted another; a third, “ I have 
three children in Wisconsin” ; and all grasp- 
ed his hand with a nervousness which told 
the intensity of their feeling. ‘ Americaner, 
come to our farm; you shall be welcome. 
When you return, you may go and see them, 
and tell them you have seen the old folks at 
home.” 

Some of the relics from the later iron age 
are quite Aztec in their types, although 
clearly contemporary with the galley of the 
Viking age found in Christiania Fiord in 
1880. Mr. Du CHAILLU’s descriptions of 
Norse life are very charming; he takes us 
to the home of the bonde or yeoman, with 
his rough exterior and kindly heart, his 
pensiveness and quietness. There is no 
country in Europe where the rites of hos- 
pitality are more sacred than in Scandina- 
via, and the priest’s house, or Prester gaarde, 
especially welcomes the stranger guest ; and 
the traveller is made an honored participa- 
tor in their joys and sorrows. Costume, of 
course, varies in the various districts; that 
of Séterdal is very peculiar, more like that 
in which the boys are clad in Sandford and 
Merton than the garb of grown men. A 
nearly similar dress is found in the Thele- 
mark, where the tall, well-built, and intelli- 
gent people are the most characteristic ty pes 
of the Norse race. In the Thelemark ts one 
of the finest of water-falls, the Reeking Force 
(Rjnkan Fors). - The men of the Thelemark 
reminded the traveller of the Dalecarlsaas 
of Sweden, an equally primitive people, 
equally tenacious of their old customs and 
their old dress. The land there is very much 
divided, so that a portion inherited is often 
so sinall as not to be worth having; but no 
men have a prouder bearing and a more in- 
dependent spirit than these thrifty peasants. 
The people of Orsa are the handsomest—the 
men tall, strong, and active; the girls with 
clear, fair, and fresh complexion, and fine 
teeth, which they keep white—we regret 
to hear—by chewing gum. In fact, chew- 
ing gum seems an institution, and a young 
lady who wishes to be very polite offers you 
a bite at the piece she withdraws from her 
ivory molars. 

The contrast- between the two kingdoms 
which call Oscar II. King is striking. In 
Norway everything is bolder and more ma- 
jestic, but Sweden presents scenes of rural 


beauty, especially on her Baltic coasts. To 


the traveller Norway will be always the 
more attractive. With the exception of 
Dalecarlin and some other northern pro- 
vinces, Sweden has nothing to compare with 
the homely dignity and the grand simplici- 
ty of Norwegian life. She may show proud 
castles and noble courts, but Norway can 
boast of men with pedigrees of equal an- 
tiquity who are content to till their own 


_ stil, as their fathers have done before them. 


THORD PAULSEN in Tofte can trace his de- 
scent from HAROLD the Fair-haired. His 
father entertained King Oscar I. while on 
his way trom Christiania to Trondhjem to 
be crowned. The King and his host had a 
table to themselves; the royal suite ate at 
another. ‘“ This table,” said the descendant 
of the Haarfager, “is only for those of royal 
blood.” THoRD lived like a patriarch, with- 
out the slightest pretension in his manner 
or conversation. On his estate were two 
houses, one dating from 1651. Such men 
offer their guests ale in silver tankards that 
hold half a gallon, and can display wooden 
drinking vessels five hundred years old, and 
made in the shape of a coffee-pot lined with 
silver hoops. 

A considerable portion of the second vol- 
ume of the Land of the Midnight Sun is de- 
voted to the Lapps, and gives some very in- 
teresting particulars respecting them and 
their reindeer. These animals in the win- 
ter dig with their fore-feet through more 
than four feet of snow to reach the moss on 
which they feed. The men, with few ex- 
ceptions, have broad and short faces with 
prominent cheeks, the chin is very short, 
the nose flat between the eyes, sharp, and 
retroussé, the hair is usually a reddish dark 
brown. The skin of the body is really very 
white, but exposure to the cold winds of 
winter and the heat of summer, combined 
with a hereditary aversion to soap and wa- 
ter, have created the impression that they 
are a dark-skiuned people. The height of 
the men is about five feet. Some of the 
women look fresh and blooming when 
young, but soon become old in appearance. 
The old women, with their long uncombed 
hair hanging over their shoulders, their un- 

washed faces, and the entire absence of any 
desire to please, are among the most hideous 
specimens of humanity. Among the young- 
er Lapps it is frequently difficult to distin- 
guish a boy from a girl when the head- 
dresses are off. The Laplanders may be 
divided into the Nomad Lapps, who wander 
with their reindeer from pasture to pasture, 
the Sea Lapps, the Forest Lapps, the River 
Lapps, and the Fisher Lapps. In Norway 
and Sweden some control is exercised over 
them, and many become farmers. Karasjok, 
one great Lapp centre, consists of twenty 
farms and one hundred and twenty-five in- 
habitants. Mr. Du CHAILLU remarked that 
the farther northward he travelled, the more 
healthy seemed the people, and the larger 
the families, fifteen or eighteen children not 
being uncommon. 

Even in the wilds of this inhospitable 
country Mr. Du CHAILLU met a family that 
had relatives here. He came to a Lapp en- 
campment, very like in the engraving to an 
Indian tepee, and the Lapp housewife said, 
“T have a sister in America.” He thought 
there was some mistake. “ Yes,” said she 
again, “I have a sister in Chicago.” Mr. 
Du CHAILLU, in compliance with her wishes, 
on his return called on her sister. ‘ No one,” 
he writes, “ would ever think her to be a 
Lapp; her comely dress, her black eyes, 
dark hair, and high cheek-bones did not 
show it.” Many others of this semi-Mon- 
golian race have emigrated to America, 
and have become rich. 

The Land of the Midnight Sun will find 
many readers, and will make them, we hope, 
love the land which sent forth the mighty 
men of valor who sailed up to the walls of 
Paris, and founded a kingdom in England, 
and dukedoms in France and Italy. A fu- 
rore Normannorum libera nos, Domine, was the 
prayer of the Paris breviary. Again, after 
an obscurity of centuries, the genius of Gus- 
TAVUS ADOLPHUS made Sweden the deciding 
power in Europe, and her soldiers the first 
in the world. The present Scandinavians 
have not lost the energy or the virtue of 
their forefathers, and a day may come when 
Scandinavia will again hold the balance of 
power in a struggle between tyranny and 
liberty, and when her word may decide the 
victory. The old saga land listens still to 
the sagas, the old spirit is only sleeping an 
enchanted sleep in the Northern forests. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue Shah of Persia has written in his diary of 
European travel that an Englishman who dis- 
obeys a policeman is instantly put to death. That 
leaves him but little margin for the still more 
startling entry he will feel like making after he 
has visited New York. 


The artist who is announced as having “ gone 
West to paint the Rocky Mountains” will need a 
big brush. 


Germany .now has a system of subterrancan 
telegraph cable connecting two hundred and 
twenty-one towns. It has been completed recent- 
ly at an outlay of about seven million dollars. 
Above-ground wires in the open country are ad- 
vantageous to the management of the lines, and 
to the small proportion of the public relying upon 
them for efficient service; but in a large city like 
New York the unsightly posts and webs of wires 
constantly offend the taste of every resident, 


These unsightly objects have been increasing 
very rapidly of late. The above-ground electric- 
light wires have at length attracted the attention 
of the Fire Department authorities, because of 
the peril to firemen working on buildings along » 
which these wires, charged with electricity in fa- 
tal quantities, are stretched. 


Americans of. German birth or descent who 
may have thought that the French guests at the 
Yorktown celebration received more attention 
than those from Germany can find, perhaps, 
some satisfaction in the announcement that one 
of the waiters at the banquet given in Washing- 
ton to the visiting Germans on their return from 
Yorktown was a member of the committee that 
received the French visiters in the same ony a 
week earlier. 


An ex-Chief Magistrate of the Pitcairn Island 
colony is visiting in San Francisco. He is Rus- 
sel McCoy, a descendant of one of the mutineers 
of the ship Bounty who took possession of the 
island nearly a century ago. Only three names 
of the mutineers are now held by inhabitants of 
the island. Mr. McCoy reports that the island is 
the abode of virtue and morality. No intoxica- 
ting liquor is drunk there, and crime is almost 
unknown. In the three years of his magistracy 
only two or three. trifling disputes came before 
him for settlement, There are a Protestant Epis- 
copal church and a school on the island. 


In Bavaria a private in the army applied to the 
balky horse of an officer the epithet, “‘ You vil- 
lainous beast,” and was sentenced to three days’ 
imprisonment for “ unbecoming behavior toward 
an officer’s horse.” 


The report of an oration over the body of a de- 
ceased Mormon bishop says that. the speaker 
“closed by invoking blessings upon those who 
had been bereaved of a kind husband”—words 
which have a queer sound to Gentile ears. 


German scientists have discovered through ex- 
periment that the eleg¢tric light is healthier than 
other methods of illumination, since it leaves the 
air purer, and that some colors—red, green, blue, 
and yellow especially—are shown more distinct- 
ly by it than by daylight. Experiments by Ger- 
man scientists are not necessary to prove that 
the electric light has a great advantage over kero- 
sene in not being adapted to the kindling of fires 
in kitchen stoves by servant-girls, and this con- 
sideration goes far toward establishing its supe- 
riority from a sanitary point of view. It also 
has an advantage over gas in the same respect, 
since hotel lodgers from remote ruyal diyricts 
can not blow it out on retiring. 


A person evidentiy given to hasty generaliza- 
tion writes that a man can not be an orator un- 
less he has something to say. He should drop 
into a ward political gathering called to ratify an 
Assembly nomination. 


In the course of his hunting tour in the North- 
west, Lord Lorne, Governor-General of Canada, 
stood up in a flannel shirt, coarse trousers, and 
hob-nailed shoes, while a British colonel in full 
dress read to him an address of welcome. 


A committee of thirteen residents of Boston 
will in the course of the next ninety days canvass 
that city with the view of learning whether five 
million dollars can be raised to help pay the ex- 
penses of a World’s Fair there in 1885. This 
committee was appointed at a meeting of citizens, 
and will report to such a meeting. Since the pro- 
ject of holding the fair was first brought before _ 
the Boston public, shortly after the plan for a 
World’s Fair at New York in-1883 was abandon- 
ed, the people of the American Athens have bal- 
anced the cost of the enterprise against the nat- 
ural advantages:of Boston—including the east 
wind and the unoccupied flat lands—and are not 
now disposed to act hastily. Managers of the | 
railroads converging at the Hub are unable to see 
how, without large expenditure for increasing 
their facilities, they can attend to more busiriess 
than they already have. Hotel proprietors an- 
nounce themselves in the same happy predica- 
ment. Only one newspaper favors the project. 
It has been urged as a reason for postponement 
that the forth-coming inventions in electricity bid 
fair to so revolutionize the world’s machinery that 
in twenty years any display that could be made 
now would be looked back upon as a curiosity 
shop of out-of-date contrivances. In view of the 
lingering death of the New York World’s Fair 
project, it is said in Boston that the scheme “ will 
be either launched with full assurance of success, 
or throttled publicly.” 


THE HON. HORACE RUSSELL. 


JUDGE HORACE RUSSELL, of the Superior 
Court of the county of New York, was ap- 
pointed by Governor CORNELL on October 
27 to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Judge CHARLES F. SANForD. Judge 
RUSSELL served in this position for a few 
months last year, his term expiring on Jan- 
wary 1 last.” During that time he won gold- 
en opinions for his clear opinions and fair- 
ness as presiding Judge. Many important 
causes were tried before him, notably the 
case of StorRs v. FLINT, which was report- 
ed at length in the last volume of the Supe- 
rior Court Reports. 

Judge RUSSELL begins his second term in 
the Superior Court with such a reputation 
of fairness and justice that members of the 
Bar will regard the as a reel 
addition to the Bench. 
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FOOT-BALL. 


FOOT-BALL as now played in most Ameri- 
can colleges was introduced by Harvard 


. College, and is known as the Rugby game. 


At least it was formerly known by that 
name, but the colleges now forming the 
Foot-ball Association have made many mod- 
ifications in the game as first played, and 
are constantly making more. The modifi- 
cations are mostly technical, and have lit- 
tle interest to any but foot-ball players. 
Before. 1875, foot-ball was played but little 
here, and that little in a slipshod and un- 
scientific manner. As played it was per- 
haps more emphatically foot-ball than now, 
for the rules did not permit a player to 
touch the ball with his hands under any 
circumstances, nor to catch or hold another 
player. Kicking was the great thing, and 
it was not always the ball that was kicked, 
by any means. Shins suffered severely in 
every well-contested match, and the players 
often wore pads on their legs, like cricket- 
players. \'wenty men played on a side, and 
there was & decided element of brute force 
characterizing the game. 

In the fall of 1875, Harvard went to New 
Haven, and showed the Yale boys how foot- 
ball should be played according to Rugby 
rules. It was a valuable if not a pleasant 
lesson to the Yale team. They knew little 
about the game; they had no uniform; 
they were rather afraid of their opponents. 
Harvard’s fifteen were gorgeous in crimson 
caps, Jerseys, and stockings, and their white 
Knickerbockers were immaculate. They 
were agile, athletic youths, and played the 
new game well. It differed principally from 
the old game in that there were five men 


- Jess on a side, the ball could be caught and 


carried, and the players could catch each’ 
other. It was a fine sight to see the flee 
striplings in crimson catch the big ball, 
tuck it under their-arms, and dart swiftly 
down the field, dodging the bewildered boys 
of Yale, and thus securing touch-down after 
touch-down, and goal after goal. Yale 
played grimly but vainly, and was over- 


whelmingly beaten. 


But her men took the lesson to heart. Aft- 
er the Harvard men went home, flushed with 
victory, Yale’s boys began a careful study 
of the new rules, practiced assiduously, and 
in the fall of 1876 donned their new suits of 
blue, and beat their old instructors out of 
hand. In that year Princeton also adopt- 
ed the newrules. But the Yale men claim- 
ed that fifteen men on a side were too many 
for a scientific game; and in 1878 the three 
colleges formed a Foot-ball Association, and 
the number of players on cach side was lim- 
ited to eleven. 

A foot-ball ground should be a well-sod- 
ded level space, 330 feet long and 160 feet 
wide. These dimensions may be enlarged 
or reduced, as the nature of the grounds re- 
quires, but the general proportions of the 
great parallelogram should be maintained. 
These boundaries of the ground are defined 
by w line cut in the turf, and usually made 
white by lime. At each end of the ground 
is a goal, which consists of two posts exceed- 
ing eleven feet in height, placed eighteen 
and a half feet apart, and connected by a 
cross-bar ten feet from the ground. Each 
goal is at the extreme limit of the ground, 
aud exactly midway between the side lines 
or boundaries. The great point in foot-ball 

is to kick the ball over the cross-bar of the 
goal. That feat constitutes a “goal,” and 
games are marked by goals. The following 
diagram will explain the position of the 
ground, and the terms used: | 


P P 
| AB 


The space inclosed by the four lines is the 
field of play. A AAA are the goal lines, 
TT T T the touch lines, P P P P the goal 
posts, and the corners marked B B B B are 
called “touch in goal.” When a ball is 
driven outside of the boundaries, and a play- 
er, putting his hand upon it, touches it to 
the ground and stops it, that constitutes a 
touch-down. But these touch-downs differ 
widely in their character. A touch-down 
on either of the side lines—the touch lines 
—results in the ball being brought in to 
play again from the spot where it went out 
of the field, or it may be placed on the line, 
and thus put in play. When the ball is 
teuched down on the goal line, that is a dif- 
ferent thing. If Princeton and Yale are 
playing, aud Yaie touches the ball down on 
Priuceton’s goal line, that gives Yale the 


privilege of bringing the ball into the field 
at right angles with the spot on the goal 
line where it is touched down, and then try- 
ing to kick it over the goal—an effort that 
is often successful among good players. 
But suppose that Princeton touches the ball 
down on her own goal line, that is a “ touch- 
down for safety,” and means that Yale is 
crowding her, and forces this action. The 
ball is then brought into the field, and kick- 
ed toward Yale’s goal. 

Recently there was a convention of the 
foot-ball players of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, 
and Columbia colleges at Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, when some important changes 
and modifications were made in the rules. 
The two most important were, first, that 
should the two three-quarters of an hour— 
the regular time of the game—result in a 
tie, ten minutes after the end of the second 
inning two fifteen-minute innings shall be 
played, subject to the same rules and con- 
ditions as the three-quarters, excepting that 
there shall be only five minutes intermis- 
sion. The game shall be decided by the 
score of even innings. Second, and most 
important, is the following: ‘A side that 
shall have four or more safety touch-downs 
less than their opponents shall win the 
game, in case nothing else is scored.” Most 
of the changes are calculated to make a 
“block” game almost impossible. 

But it would be impossible in an article 
ofthis length to give the rules of the game, 
and make them intelligible to the non-foot- 
ball-playing public. The best way, perhaps, 
to give the reader an idea of the game is to 
describe a match as it might be played be- 
tween Princeton and Yale. 

The day is bright, and not too cool. Long 
before the game is called, coaches bearing 
the blue of Yale, the orange and black of 
Princeton, and crowded with the friends and 
under-graduates of these colleges, arrive at 
the grounds. Pedestrians come in throngs, 
and not afew young women, who are proud 
to sport the colors of the alma mater of their 
brothers, cousins, and sweethearts. From 
the goal posts fintter blue and orange.and 
black penons. There is much color every- 
where—the green of the sward, the gay 
dresses of the maidens, the college colors on 
hats and whips and canes and in button- 
holes; and, to add to it, the rival teams ap- 
pear. Yale’s men wear skull-caps of blue, 
Jerseys of blue, Knickerbockers of white, 
stockings of blue, and white canvas shoes. 
They look lusty and strong. Princeton men 
wear a garb in shape like the Yale men’s; but 
where Yale is blue, Princeton sports orange 
and black in Stripes. The captains toss 
up for choice of goal, and “kick off” Yale 
Wins, and chooses the western goal. There 
is a brisk west wind blowing, and this de- 
termines the choice, for Princeton will have 
to work the big light ball against this wind, 
which in turn will help the boys in blue ma- 
terially. Then a referee is chosen, and the 
men get in position for the coming struggle. 
Near the centre of the field stand the 
“ rushers”—slim, active fellows, whose spe- 
cial duty it is to follow the ball, catch it, 
run with it, and thus take it toward their 
opponents’ goal. Princeton allows herself 
seven rushers, and Yale places six in the line; 
but Princeton has but one “ half-back,” and 
her opponent two. Each has two “backs.” 
The backs stand near the goals. They are 
the cool men, heavy fellows, whose business 
it is to bear the brunt of battle when the 
ball is driven dangerously near their goal. 

Game is called, and a Yale mau, taking 
the ball in his hands, standing in the centre 
of the field, with a vigorous kick sends it 
spinning down toward Princeton’s goal. 
The game has begun. There is a rush to- 
ward the ball as it comes down, and a 
Princeton rusher catching it, starts to run 
toward Yale’s goal. He dodges successfully 
one after another of the blue rushers, but at 
length a big fellow catches him by the neck 
and whirls him off his feet. As he falls, he 
tosses the ball backward to one of his fel- 
lows who has followed him closely. Here is 
seen an important rule. The ball must 
never be thrown forward toward the op- 
ponents’ goal. It may be thrown backward 
to one of your own players. The Princeton 
man catches the ball, and in an instant is 
on his way toward the Yale goal. But his 
career is short. He is tackled and thrown, 
the ball under him. Half adozen men pile 
upon him. From out of the heap at length 
the ball rolls, and is kicked by a Yale man 
back toward the Princeton goal. But the 
“ wasps” stop it. A rusher carries it back, 
by skillful running, and then, seeing an op- 
portunity, he tries a kick for gual. The 
ball rises in the air and sails toward the 
Yale goal, but the wind veers it, and in- 
stead of going over, it goes to one side. 
When it strikes the ground, a Yale “ back” 
is there, aud touches it down for safety. 
Princeton’s rocket cheer from the hundreds 
of spectators show that she has the best of 
the tight. The ball is taken into the field 
aud again kicked toward Princeton’s goal. 
The Yale men this time follow up the ball, 


and by dint of a good kick by one, a good run 
by another, and a weak spot in Hrinceton’s 
defense, a Yale man succeeds if carrying 
the ball to Princeton’s goal line, and touch- 
ing itdown. Then a player } 
out with the ball. 
the goal, the wind favo im, and when he 
kicks, the ball rises gracefully between the 
goal posts and over the cross-bar, and Yale 
has won a goal, amid the deafening cheers 
of “ Rah! rah! rah!” from her friends. 

The ball is taken back into the field, and 
the game starts again as at first. In a mo- 
ment the ball rolls beyond the touch line of 
one of the sides. A Princeton man touch- 
esitdown. It is near the corner marked B 
on the diagram, and if the Princeton men 
can succeed in working it to the goal line, 
they may get a touch-down. The ball is 
placed on the touch line, and the two sides 
gather around it. The Princeton player 
snaps it back between his legs, another New 
Jersey boy catches it, and starts t»run. He 
is tackled by the watchful Yale pl] ayers, and 
then the rushers of both sides dash togeth- 
er. Princeton tries to force the ball to the 
goal line. Yale tries to prevent this. The 
resnit is a “scrummage,” and such a scene as 
is depicted in our double-page illustration. 
While the struggle is going on, and before 
it is decided, the referee calls “time.” The 
game has been going on forty-five minutes, 
and forty-five minutes constitutes an inning. 

After a rest of fifteen minutes, play is re- 
sumed. But now, according to the rules, 
the sides change goals, and Princeton has 
the advantage of the wind. Both sides play 
their best, Yale to retain the advantage of 
the goal she has gained, Princeton to at 
least get a goal and make a tie. The ball 
goes into the air, is canght by a “ yellow- 
leg,” who rushes with it. He is caught, 
and falls heavily to the earth. Halfa dozen 
men fall over him, and the ball is by this 
time in the hands of a Yale man. First one 
side has the advantage, then the other, until 
a Princeton man, rushing well down toward 
Yale’s goal, kicks the ball as he runs, and it 
goes over'the goal. Then the rocket cheers 
that go up are vociferous indeed. There 
are but fifteen minutes more to play, and 
the spectators, pressing against the ropes 
that surround the ground, yell encourage- 
ment to the players. No need; each man 
is doing his best. Blue-jackets and yellow- 
legs tackle each other, rush over each other, 
and possibly in the excitement kick each 
other’s shins. The ball goes back and forth, 
but not over the goals, and “ time” is again 
called, and the result is a tie game. Had 
either side but kicked one more goal, that 
would have meant victory. | 

There seems to be but one objection to 
foot-ball—it requires too much exertion. It 
is really dangerous. Even when played upon 
soft turf, there is danger to the players. Men 
get kicked in the face; thrown violently; 
backs are wrenched, ankles sprained, and 
sometimes legs broken. But when, as not in- 
frequently happens, match games are played 
upon frozen or snow-covered ground, then 
the game becomes a much too dangerous 
pastime. But it is a game that will always 
be popular, for it requires skill and pluck 
and nerve, and exhibitious of these excel- 
lent virtues are always popular. 


(Begun in Warrrr’s No, 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
A WILD-DUCK CHASE. 


THE twilight was now in that interesting 
stage, with the last blush of day fading out 
of the heavens, when the mystery of the 
moor is grandest, the whisper of tremulous 
love most thrilling, and the quack of the 
wild-duck most ecstatic. For this is the 
moment when that noble bird, after sleep- 
ing the day out on a breezy pool, or among 
the deep sedges of a lonely water-course, 
with slow flaps and stretches gets out of 
his bed, and draws up his red feet tingling. 
Then he opens the valves of his nostrils, and 
utters a little sharp snort to his family; with 
a few strong beats he is up and away, along 
the crystal bars of light, and the sprinkle of 
his rise falls far behind. The flush of his 
start has set all the others off, and the sil- 
very sound of wings flows back as the cleft 
air closes, and the dusk is left behind. 

But he, with velocity of instinct guiding 
all his race to health and food, himself the 
head of the rapid arrow, high above the ups 
and downs of earth, urges his powerful pin- 
ions, strains his long neck through the 
whistling air, and sleeks all the plumage of 
his breast with speed, until in the stag- 
nant scene below him he espies the little 
place he wants to be in—either a malty-look- 


blue walks 


ing barley stubble, or an oasis of fat green 
ooze, or the glistening gem of a lonely pond 
chastely enamelled with fat black slugs. 
Here he descends, as the stars begin to blink; 
makes the circuit once, with his family be- 
hind him, all peering for the hateful human 
race; then spying none of that, flop they 
breast the water, ploughing up less of it 
than could be expected, but flinging it large- 
ly behind them as they dash helter-skelter 
through the cataract of their own rapture. 

This was the man whom Rose had seen 
afar following the seam down the hill front ; 
and now he stood gazing at the dusky pool, 
begirt with peaty swamp and sedge, which 
the little moorland rills had made. There 
were his victims, far out of reach, and not to 
be pelted to the other side with stones, even 
if stones had been at hand; neither was 
there any wind to drive them ashore. He 
doubted for a moment whether he should 
leave them so, and come in the morning 
with a dog to fetch them out. But his 
home was some miles away, and he deter- 
mined at any rate to have a try for it. 
“Dare say it ain’t so very deep after all,” 
he muttered to himself, contemptuously. 
“T’)l pull off my tegs and go in for’em.” 

Raiment was not very plentiful with him, 
so he carefully laid what would spoil upon 
a rock; then he drew the stout ramrod from 
his gun to prove the depth before him, and 
stepped in bravely, At first the swamp was 
shallow, scarcely taking him knee-deep; and 
beginning to Jaugh at his own misgivings, 
he waded with his ramrod swinging. Then 
suddenly down he went, over head and ears, 
not in clear water, but in black quagmire, 
floundering aud flapping like a fly in beer 
and treacle. His mouth was filled with 
sludge, and his eyes dabbed up with slough- 
crust, and his arms could scarcely move 
among the clog and clam they battled with. 
The harder he fought, the worse he fared; 
he could not even tell what way to strike 
for; everything turned black above him, 
and his breath went into gurgles. 

But just as he was disappearing softly, 
with only his gray hair left behind, a stout 
crook of ground-ash came into his woollen 
shirt, and his body was hauled out. John 
Westcombe, on his way to fetch the pony, 
had heard the gunshot and seen the distant 
flash, and set off as hard as his legs would go 


to catch the poacher on his father’s beat. 
He knew the spot well, for it was the very 


one to which he had followed another flight 
of ducks when he parted from the General 
on the moor, and he was just in time to rush 
into the swamp, and keeping on the brink 
of peat, haul out the poor fellow at his latest 
gasp. Strong as he was, and self-possessed, 
Jack had as much as he could do to fetch 
out his burden through the inky slush, and 
then through the tangle of the swampy mar- 
gin, without drowning. bim, if indeed that 
still remained to do. But the young man, 
as soon as he got a firm grasp, lifted his 
load, and the black slime from it trickled 
among the light green of water-grass. “You 
must do your very best to. breathe,” said 
Jack, who had never read directions to re- 
vive drowned persons. ‘“ Let me wash the 
dirt off first, and then you won’t have to 
swallow it. You will get on very nicely 
if you don’t think about it. I heard him 
breathe! Now try again, sir, and you shall 
have a doctor if you go on well.” 

The poor man could not even lift his chest 
against it, though the helpless droop of his 
neck showed plainly that he knew what he 
was threatened with. “Very well,” said 


Jack, who was quick of observation, “if you 


will come round, you shall not have him. I 
will see to you myself, and I am not a doc- 
tor.” 

What sweeter speech can be made to any 


man whose spirit is hovering, just conscious 


of the horrors it may prefer to leave behind ? 
Almost immediately this man drew breath, 
his nostrils quivered with consolation, and 
the numb little spring of his heart began 
to give a weak jog to goon again. Young 
Westcombe did to him:exactly what he 
thought he himself would have wanted in 
the like condition, and by-and-by the man 
sat up and sneezed, and appeared to seek 
about for refreshment. ‘Spirits have I 
none,” said Jack, “ but if you could manage 
a little drop of old Madeira, diluted largely, 
or, to speak more plainly, mixed with good 
spring water—” 

“Had too much water a’ready,” said the 
may, “aud Mydeary wine never goeth well 
witht.” 

“Then have it as it is,” advised John 
Westcombe; and the man took his advice, 
and left a rueful hollow in the shooting- 
flask for Jack to go home upon, without a 
bit of dinner. “Let me get my togs on,” 
said the man, looking up at him; “my legs 
feels as if they was somebody else’s. I 
must go and have a wash first. You may 
trust me not to run away, sir.” | 

“T never thought of your running away. 
Why should you want to run away, my 
friend? Do you suppose that I want to 
apprehend you ?” 
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“Bah! I know well enough what you 
swells be,” said the other, refusing Jack’s 
hand to help him up, although his legs were 
shaking, and his teeth upon the chatter; 
«‘ you come to nab me, and nab me you have; 
and a good job for me in one way. Think I 
don’t know you, Squire Westcombe? But I 
won’t make no resistance, sir, after what you 
done to me.” 7 

“T tell you, my friend, that you must be 
a fool if you think that I want to punish 
you. My father never makes a fuss about 
the wild-ducks. My father is the best man 
in all the world. And I quite agree with 
him in that. Why, even if I had caught you 
netting grouse or partridges, I should never 
take advantage of you in this condition. 
You shall not only go home as you please, 
but you shall take your ducks with you, if 
I can get them. You are a plucky fellow, 
and you deserve them; and I will not even 
ask you what your name is. Now get your 
clothes on, and finish up the wine, which 
you understand better than I do. If you 
had been worthy to be called a poacher, you 
would have known how to get those ducks 
out.” 

“Well, sir,” said the man, as he went to 
wash and dress himself, “ it is the first time 
I have tried it here. Though I never would 
have told you so if you had persecuted.” _ 

John Westcombe very easily obtained the 
wild-ducks by going round the pool and 
wading it from the opposite bank, where the 
ground was firm enough. Then he brought 
them back and gave them to the gunner, 
who expected to see him march off with 
them. 

“You have done me a real good turn,” he 
said, thinking more of this kindness, so far 
as could be judged, than of Westcombe’s 
gallant act in saving him; “and very few 
now ever does me a good turn. If it lies in 
my power, sir—and I believe it do—you 
shall have a good return for it. Mean to 


tell me that you don’t know who I be ?” 


“TI give you my word,” answered Jack, 
with a smile, “that you may be the man in 
the moon for all Iknow. Only I don’t sup- 
pose he is such a good shot.” 

“This compliment pleased the man almost 
as much as anything, and his surly manner, 
which had long been yielding, gave way al- 
together now, as he spoke with a sad deep 
tone: | 

“ll tell you who I am, Squire West- 
combe, then. My name is ‘Gruff Howell,’ 
they call me, and I keep the old inn by the 
mines, ‘the Raven.’ I have often seen you 
pass, sir, both on horseback and afoot, and 
the moor-men told me who you was. Hap- 
pen to be a dinner party ordered to our 
house next Friday, of some sharp blades, 
not too partiklar how their victuals come, 
so long as they be good. They made a 
great cue about ducks; there must be two 
ducks to each end of the table, and Captain 
Larks’s marrowfats to go with them. Well, 
sir, we put up the ducks with barley meal, 
and settled the very day to stick them, 
when down came old Reynard and his vix- 
en from the Tor, with a starving lot of lit- 
tle ones waiting for them, and away goes 
our four fat ducks in a winking. I heard a 
tremendous quack-quack in the night, and 
out of bed I jumped with this here gun; but 
I might as well have fired at the moon, or 
the comet. So I made up my mind to get 
some wild-ducks instead ; for they would set 
the house on fire if I crossed them; and the 
valleys led me on till I got here.” | 

“You must have got a capital gun,” said 
Jack, “to kill these five ducks so clean at 
forty yards. It is more than any gun of 
ours would do.” 

“T picked her up in Spain, sir; she is of 
Spanish make. She will put a shot through 
a slate at fifty yards, sir, and that is more 
than any English gun will do.” 

“But when were you in Spain? You are 
shivering, you are cold. You have been in 
the tropics, I dare say, too. You are still 


wet underneath. If you stand about like | 


this, the night air from the hills will pretty 
nearly make an end of you. Come along; 
stir up; I will help you homeward.” 

Gruff Howell was getting very stiff by 
this time, as a man of threescore years and 
ten deserved to be, after going through so 
much of long walking, and waiting with his 
eyes upon the stretch, and then falling into 
mire, and being dragged out, and put to 
dry by moonlight. “Sir, you are wonder- 
fully good,” he said; “but I can get home 
well enough, or sleep in a furze-bush this 
fine weather. In the old days I have had 
many a worse bed, and got up sprightly in 
the morning. I have been through more 
than ever you could have stood, sir, strong 
as you are, but not brought up to it.” 

“T dare say. But you are not very young 
now; and I have often heard my father say 
that men who have been in hot climates 
long are upset altogether by the night air 
on these hills. I shall see you on your road 
till I am sure that you are safe. How far is 
it to ‘the Raven’? I should say, at a guess, 
at least five miles.” 


“Better than that, sir, and all rough walk- 
ing. But the moon is good, and I know my 
way. You have got many miles to go home 
to-night, and you are wet to the skin, and 
young men gets consumption. Not another 
step shall you come with me—as if I was an 
old woman gone astray! And to tell you the 
truth, ’twould do me more harm than good, 
and stop me from doing any good to you. 
There is a pair of sharp eyes a-spying on me 
always. But I would like dearly to have a 
talk with you, and might be important to 
you to hear it. When could you make it 
handiest to meet me somewhere? Some- 
where out upon the moor, I mean.” 

“Any day, and any time you like,” Jack 
answered. ‘ To-morrow, if it suits you ; or 
perhaps the day after. I want to goto Tav- 
istock to-morrow.” 

“Well, sir, let me think. To-day is 
Wednesday. Friday my dinner is to be, or 
supper, or whatever they may call it. Would 
Saturday suit you to meet me somewhere ?” 

“Yes, as well as any day; or best of all, I 
might say, because I am coming toward you 
that day for a quiet little bit of shooting. 
I am coming all alone, and will call upon 
you, if you like, at your own place, ‘the 
Raven.’ Or, if you like it better, I will 
meet you somewhere.” 

“It would never do for you to come near 
our house, sir, or at least not to stop there 
for any time of talk. But you know the 
Island Rocks, of course. Would yourshoot- 
ing bring you round that way about three 
or four o’clock on Saturday ?” 

“Yes, I might easily manage it so. I am 
very fond of that wild place. There are 
widgeon or teal there very often. But it is 
a long way from your house. Bring your 
Spanish canton, Howell ?” 

“That I will, sir, with your leave; for I 
might want her for self-defense. It is a 
long way from our place surely, but so much 
the better for that, to my/thinking. The 
men as comes to outiell’ now, if they was 
to see me talking4o you, would take me by 
the scruff of the neck and pitch me down 
the old mine sbaft at road end. But the 
crest of the hill is no place for talking. 
Good-by, sir, till Saturday.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


JOHN PAUL. 


HE was doubtless atramp. His worn and 
dusty dress, his crushed felt hat, his dirty 
shoes, and the checkered muslin shirt, tied 
at the neck with a bit of rusty black ribbon, 
and the little bundle borne on his shoulder 
from the end of a stout stick, told the story 
plainly. Added to this was the beard of a 
week’s growth, except the mustache, which 
had not been touched by a razor. He was 
rather a gay and good-looking fellow for all 
that, with a keen eye, an open countenance, 
and a well-knit figure, and he strode along 
as though he felt that the wandering idler 
was really the king of other men, and tramp- 
ing a superior art. | 

Presently he threw down his stick and 
bundle, and made a leap in the road, just in 
time to stop a runaway horse, with the long 
reins flapping about his feet, and the wagon 
behind him swaying from side to side. The 
occupants of the wagon, a couple as old- 
fashioned as the carry-all in which they sat, 
had been frantically crying to the horse to 
stop, and now that/some one had stopped 
him, were profuse in their thanks. 

“Bob is not vicious,” said the man, whose 
language and dress showed him to belong 
to the Society of Friends, “but two geese 
flew across the road, and before I knew it 
he had jerked the reins ont of my hands 
and started on arun. I’m obliged to thee, 
for if thee hadn’t caught him, he might have 
spilled us over the high bank below there.” 

The tramp nodded, and turned to go, when 
the woman spoke. 

“Friend,” she said, “thee has split thy 
coat up the back.” 

“Have I?” returned the tramp, feeling for 
the rent. “Solhave. I must get it mend- 
ed somewhere.” 

“As thee did it-helping us—” said the 
man, putting his hand in his pocket. 

“T bar that,” said the tramp, raising his 
hand, and showing with his laugh a set of 
white teeth. “I don’t take money for stop- 
ping horses; but- I thank you for your in- 
tention.” 

“T tell thee what to do, friend— I don’t 
know thy name,” said the woman. 

The tramp smiled again, and said, “ You 
may call me John Paul, if you choose.” 

“Well, friend Paul, does thee see that 
white house among the trees, off from the 
road back yonder? Thee go there, and say 
to Rachel—that’s our niece—that her uncle 
and aunt, Mahlon and Naomi Stacy, seut 
thee, and ask her to sew thy coat for thee. 
She’ll make it passable at least.” 

“Thank you, ma’am; I’ll do so.” 

The tramp removed his battered felt hat, 
made a bow rather more courtly than might 
have been expected, and the parties pursued 
their several ways. 


A brisk two minutes’ walk brought John 
Paul to the lane leading from the road to 
the Stacy farm-house. Down this lane he 
turned, and when half way in it, heard a 
woman scream. The next minute a pretty 
young girl, with her hair flying over her 
shoulders, ran out of the house, pursued by 
a great, burly, rongh fellow, who stopped 
when he saw the other tramp coming. The 
girl kept on, but when she observed the 


| hew-comer, stopped also, in doubt whether 


it was not a confederate. 

“Anything wrong ?” inquired John Paul. 

“That—that man!” gasped the girl. 

There be tramps, and tramps. The one to 
whom Paul advanced was of the baser order, 
brawny, whiskey-sodden, and brutal. 

“What do you mean by frightening this 
young lady ?”’ 

“Take it easy, pard,” rejoined the big 
tramp, grinning. “The gal give me a lunch, 
an’ I wanted to sweeten the victuals with a 
kiss. There’s no bones broke.” 

John Paul’s face reddened. He took off 
his coat and threw it on the palings of the 
lane fence. 

“Now,” said he, quietly, “ you’ll leave.” 

“When I git good an’ ready,” answered 
the other, insolently. | 

“No, sir—now.” 

“Ha! ha! Suppose you spell able. .Do 
you see that?” and he thrust his fist under 
the nose of the younger man. 

It was dashed aside suddenly, and the 
right hand of John Paul fell with full force 
between the eyes of the tramp, who fell, 
doubled in a heap. He was up in an in- 


.stant, to go down again by another facer. 


Picking himself up, he made a rush with 
both arms extended toward hisopponent. It 
was impossible to parry this, and it was not 
attempted. Paul stepped suddenly aside, 
and before bis antagonist could recover him- 
self, caught him on the throat with his right 
arm, and suddenly bending him over his own 
extended knee, threw the great mass of flesh 
to the ground with a force that made quite 
an audible sound. The ruffian lay there for 
minute or so motionless. 

“Thee hasn’t killed him?’ @midly in- 
quired the girl. eed 

“No, miss,” said John Paul, “ but I’ve giv- 
en his backbone a jar that makes him sick 
of fighting. Come, sir, get up,” he added, 
as the man began to stir; “pick yourself 
up and go, or I'll give you more of it, and 
worse.” 

“Tm goin’,” said the other, rising slowly, 
and rubbing his back—‘“I’m goin’, boss. 
But I say, you ain’t a man; you're a steam- 
ingine, you are.” 

As soon as the fellow had dragged him- 
self out of sight, John Paul took his coat, 
and finding on inquiry that the girl’s name 
was Rachel, gave her the message of her 
aunt. He followed her, at her request, to 
the house, where he seated himself on the 
back veranda, while Rachel, coat in hand, 
disappeared in the kitchen. 

In a few minutes she came out. “There 
is thy coat, friend, as good as new: it was 
only ripped in the seam, not torn, and— Oh 
dear! There is that vexatious Crumple in 
the garden again!” 

Paul looked, and saw that a cow had got 
into an inclosure not meant for browsing 
ground, and volunteered to get her out. It 
did not prove an easy job, however; and by 
the time he had managed to overcome her 
dodges and maneeuvres, and finally got the 
brute safely into the barn-yard, he saw the 
farmer and his wite drive in, and knew 
from her manner that Rachel was telling 
them all about the fight. As he came-for- 
ward to reclaim his mended coat, Mahlon 
Stacy met him with a beaming counte- 
nance. 

“Thee has placed me under obligation 
again, friend Paul,” he said. “I hear thee 
was obliged to resort to force. It is against 
the principles of Friends, but since thee had 
to do it, ’m glad to learn thee did it well. A 
big man too, for I:think the one we met 
with blood on his face was the one thee 
dealt with.” 

“There was no trouble in handling him, 
sir. The matter is not worth speaking of. 
I am only too glad to have been of service 
to the young lady.” With these words he 
moved off. 

“Stay, friend,” cried the farmer. “If thee 
won’t have compensation for thy service, 
thee’ll at least grant us another favor, and 
take supper with us.” 

The young man hesitated, but glancing at 
the women, said, “ I—I am not in a fit con- 
dition for the table; I—” 

“Tf that’s all,” eagerly rejoined Mahlon, 
“we can arrange that. Come-with me.” 
And the young man was speedily ushered 
into a chamber, where his host gave him 
shaving materials, and left him, to hear 
more definite particulars about the encoun- 
ter, in which, like many men of peaceful 
habits, he took a deep interest. 

At the supper table, John Paul, in evad- 
ing minute inquiry, let them know that 
he lived in New York when at Lome, and 


gave them some account of the metropolis, 
of which they had heard, but.never seen, 
and did it in a plain and lucid way that 
showed he kept his eyes open during his 
tramping. 

After supper Mahlon Stacy and John Paul 
sat on the veranda while the women-folk 
were clearing the table, and the former, aft- 
er two or three preliminary hems, spoke his 
mind, 
“Thee was looking for work, perhaps, 
friend ?” 

“No, I can’t say that I was.” 

“Thee would take a job if thee could get 
one, may be ?” ; 

“That depends on. what it is.” 

“Can thee mow ?” 

A smile broke over the young man’s face. 
“Not very well,” he said. “I did learn how 
to swing a scythe once—-when I—when I 
was on a farm for a month in the hay sea- 
son; but I’m not an expert mower.” 

“That might come by practice,” rejoined 
the farmer. ‘“ You see, my man was obliged 
to leave me before the hay is all male—and 
when I met thee I was going after some one 
to take his place, and did not succeed. Thee 
might be of help if thee would, and I would 
give thee fair wages.” 

“Well, sir, it is new business for me; but 


I'll do the best I can for you till you can do ~ 


better; and as for the wages, we’ll not differ 
on that.” | 
“Then thee’ll stay here, and we'll tackle 
the south field to-morrow,” exclaimed the 
farmer, joyously. “Naomi, thee’ll get a 


room ready for friend Paul.. He’s going to. 


help with the hay.” 

So John took service with Mahlon Stacy, 
or, as he put it to himself that night, “I’m 
hired to Rachel’s unele,” and he laughed at 
the same time as though it y the funni- 
est thing possible. 

The hay-making was over in three days, 
but John, as they all called him néw, remain- 
ed. He evidently knew very little about 
farming, but took teaching kindly. He de- 
veloped a great knowledge of -lhorses, their 
needs and wants, and altogether Mahlon 
was satisfied with his raw hand. The 
fourth day it rained so that out-door work 
was stopped. The farmer and John sat in 
the kitchen, the farmer in a rather down- 
cast mood. John watched Rachel’s mo- 
tions for some tTme, us she moved about 
gracefully, and then took a book which lay 
upon the shelf, and began reading. Mahlon 
smniled grimly. | 

“If thee likes to read,” he said, “there is’ 

yo Cross, No Crown, and Barclay’s Apology in 
the sitting-room. That is a foolish book of 
poetry that Rachel delights in. But it ean 
do no one any good. It is funny in parts, 
though.” 

It was Hood’s Poems. “Some of this is 
by no means funny,” said John, “ the ‘ Bridge 
of Sighs,’ for instance.” 

“T don’t remember. Will thee read it 
out ?” 

John read the poem, and@‘in a way that 
no one there had hegrd—read it with feel- 
ing and force. 

“ Thee reads remarkably well, John,” said 
Mahlon. 

“Poor creature!” said Naomi. She re- 
ferred to the heroine, and not to John. 

Rachel said nothiug, but her eyes were 
full of tears. 

On Saturday John got two hours’ leave of 
absence, and returned with a bundle, which 
he carried to his room. The next day he 
came down to breakfast in a new light suit. 
Mahlon made nu comments, but after break- 
fast asked Jolin if he would go with them 
to Friends’ meeting, or to some other place 
of worship, or would stay at home. “We 
go to meeting, of course; but Rachel’s fa- 
ther was ’Piscopal, and Rachel goes there. 
Then there’s the Methodists and Presbyteri- 
ans.” 

“I shall goto the Episcopal church,” said 
John. 

“Ah! Well, we drop Rachel at the cross- 
road always, and thee can get out there.” 

So John walked from the getting-out 
place to the church, which was a missionary 


chapel, where the rector of an adjoining : 


parish gave a service every alternate Sun- 
day. -There were few attendants, and the 
coming of affine-looking young man made a 
sensation. (When service was oyer, how- 
ever, and they all came out, some one whis- 
pered that the new-comer was “ Mahlon 
Stacy’s hired man,” and the sensation died 
out. 

Absalom Browning was waiting in his 


buggy. 

“‘Shall I drive thee home, Rachel ?” he 
asked. 

“ Thank thee, no, Absalom. I came in the 
carry-all with uncle and aunt, and they'll 
stop for me at the corner.” 


Absalom walked alongside, however, lead- 


ing his horse and talking to Rachel, and 
John fell behind. When they came to the 
corner, Mahlon and his wife were already 
there, and Absalom renewed his request. 


} Rachel made no demur, for Naomi said it 
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Mahlon’s wife, had eloped and married 
with Gordon Forsyth, a gay and wealthy 
young gentleman from New York, who 
had accidentally met and fallen in love 
with her. Rachel had been “ disowned” 
for marrying “out of meeting,” but worse 
followed. Forsyth, who was on the 
downward course, soon got tired of his 
pretty wife, resumed his dissipation, and 
was drowned while drunk two years aft- 
erward, leaving his widow with a one- 


vear-old child. Rachel Forsyth did not 
long survive her husband, who proved 
to have been at his death bankrupt. He 
had managed to get Mahlon Stacy, who 
believed in him, to become bondsman 
in a case involving, it afterward turned 
out, a questionable transaction. Mahlon 
paid the judgment, but was obliged to 
mortgage the farm, which had been in 
the Stacy family for four generations. 
He adopted the little Rachel, sent her to 
the West Town school to be educated, 
and bit by bit accumulated money suf- 
ficient to discharge the mortgage. The 
bank in which he kept his savings 
broke, and he not only lost his store, but 
was unable to meet the interest for a 
year. The'mortgage was in other hands 
—a rich New-Yorker held it—and_ pro- 
ceedings to foreclose had been begun. 
If Rachel married Absalom Browning, 
who was rich himself and a rich man’s 
son, there would be no difticulty. “ They 
say that Rachel hangs back,” concluded 
the clerk. “I rayther guess she'll give 
in at last. That’s the way Mahlon ’1l 
pull through, inmy judgment.” 


Johu came home after hearing all this, 


A TRAMP.” 


“HE WAS DOUBTLESS 


would relieve their horse with one less in. 
Johu smiled to himself. The aunt favored 
the courting. 


The summer months came and went. Ab- | 
sideration by the farmer and his wife. 


suloim Browning came and went once a week, 
and sometimes twice, and John VPaul re- 
mained on the farm. Tle crew to be a fa- 
vorite, andhisaetivity and physicalstrength, 
With his great good-nature, made him pop- 


| 


ular with the voung men around. Absalom 
did not like him, however, With Rachel he 
pet along famously. She had been his | 


friend from the fifst, never forgetting his 
opportune championship. 


Then lie read so © 


beantiiully,and was full of tales of adven- | 


ture, for, nceording ty his own account, he 
had travelledia great deal. In wander- 
ings he had picked up a deal of knowledge 
too, as leaked out bit by bit, and he bade 
fair to make a good farmer,so the farmer 
liked him too. Bat Mahlon, whose spirits 
had been getting lower and lower, at length 
grew quite gloomy, and his gloom was 


and found Absalom Browning there. 
The young Quaker was got up quite 
sinartly—in plain clothes, to be sure, but 
his shad-bellied coat-was of the finest olive- 
colored broadcloth, and his broad-brimmed 
hat of the very best beaver. He remained 
to supper, and was treated with marked con- 
Ra- 
chel seemed to be a little embarrassed. John 
glanced at her a little curiously, but she 
avoided his eye. The hired man went out 
after he had eaten his supper, attended to 
the) horses and cattle, and, this done, came 
into the house. It was usual for the family 
to sit together for an hour or two after sup- 
per before retiring to rest. It was their 
main recreation from daily labor. But the 
old couple had retired,and John retired also, 
leaving the younger conple together. 

John sat at the window in the dark, look- 
ing out on the night, and thinking. In a 


little while Absalom Browning left, and he 
heard the wheels of his wagon driven after 


the fashion of Jehu, the son of Nimshi. 


Then he heard the light step of Rachel on 
the stairs on her way to rest. 


shared by his wife, and even infected Ra- | 


| see to the horses and cattle. 


The cause of this trouble John Paul learn- | 
wd one day from the talkative clerk at the | 


store Where the Stacys cealt, and with it he 


cet some of the family history. It appeared | 
that Rachel Taylor, the younger sister of ; Mahlon. But he soon made au excuse to re- 


The next morning John went out early to 
When he re- 
turned to breakfast he observed that Mahlon 
was curt and monosyllabic of speech, Naomi 
gloomy, and Rachel distressed. John ate his 
meal silently, and then went to the field with 


“SUPPOSE YOU LET ME TAKE CARE OF THIS YOUNG LADY IN FUTURE?” 
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turn to the house. Rachel was alone there, 
seated with her face buried in her hands, 
and so intent on her thoughts that she did 
not hear him come in. 

“What is the trouble, Rachel?” he asked. 

The girl started up, and the blood rushed 
to her face, but she made no reply. 

“Is it to be a wedding ?” he continued. 

* John Paul, thee’s —thee’s—” 

“Or did you send Absalom B, about his 
business last night ?” 


morning Mahlon would glance at John at 
times with an expression made up of hope 
and suspicion of John’s sanity. 

At noon next day John quietly hitched 
up the horse again, and without asking 
leave, drove off, with a re-assuring smile to 
Rachel’s inquiring looks as he went. This 
was hours before the mail was due, aud 
John had on his Sunday clothes too. He 
did not get back until supper-time, and then 
handed a letter to Mahlon, in presence of 


Fy 


“*THEE HASN'T KILLED HIM? TIMIDLY INQUIRED THE GIRL.” 


“What is that to thee, John? Uncle is 
displeased with me, aunt is sorry, and now 
thee musit— What is it to thee whether I 
have or not ?” 

“Rachel,” said he, taking her trembling 
hand, and retaining it in spite of her eftort 
to withdraw it, “it is everything to me, for 
I love you dearly.” 

The eves of the girl filled with a sudden 
light. ‘Thee! thee love —me !” 

John read the answer to his question be- 
fore he put it, and drew the subbing Rachel 
to his breast. 

How long they stood there neither could 
tell, but at the sound of Mahlon Stacy’s 
heavy step on the veranda, Rachel made her 
escape. 

“What keeps thee in the house, Jolin?” 
inquired the farmer, entering the room. 
“We have work to get through with.” 

* Let that pass for a moment, Mr. Stacy. 
IT have sumething to say. 
the mortgage on the farm ?” 

“Why does thee ask ?” 

“From no idle curiosity. 
name, and where does he live ?” 

“His name is Frobisher, and he lives in 
New York. It is his lawyer, Woodford, who 
has the business in hand.” 

* Woodford! Not Charles Woodford ? 
Se! In that case, make yourself perfectly 
casy. I can arrange all that for you.” 


Who holds now | 


What is his | 


the rest. It was postmarked “New York,” 


and the farmer opened it with trembling 


hands. 

“ John,” said he, after he had read it, and 
handed it to Naomi, “thee made no vain 
boast. Woodford says I can have all the 


I want. Thee has done me great serv- 


ice. IT only wish I knew how I could repay 
thee.” 

“Perhaps you can,” said John, smiling, 
and taking Rachel by the hand. “Suppose 
you let me take care of this young lady in. 
future ?” 

“Why, Rachel!” cried Mahlon, in aston- 
ishment. * Does thee and John—” 

But Rachel's answer was not distinctly 
audible, her face being so close to Joln 
Paul's waistcoat. 

“Tias thee thought about means to sup- 
port a wife?” inquired Naomi, with a last 
flutter of expiring loyalty to Absalom 
Browning. 

«* There need be no trouble on that score,” 
re‘urned John. “© But I have a confession 
tomake. Ihave in some measure deceived 


you. When you asked my name, I just said 


“Ts thee serious, John Paul? Does thee | 


think Frobisher would do it for thee?” 

“Why not? 
thing I wanted yet, from the time we went 
to the same schogl.” 

“Thee must be out of thy mind, John. 
This Frobisher, they say, is worth a million 
of dollars. Does thee expect to influence 
him?) If 1 didn’t know thy habits, I should 
say thee’d been drinking.” 

* The man you speak of is worth more 
than you say, in estate, but he'll give you 
all the time you need. Let me see. This 
is nearly eight. The mail closes at ten. I 
have time to write a letter, hitch up, and 
get to the post-office in good time. You'll 
have an answer by to-morrow evening ;” 
and without farther words he went out, 
harnessed the horse, and drove to the vil- 
lage, leaving Stacy staring in amazement. 
When he came back, the farmer was still in 
the house, with Naomi and Rachel, discuss- 
ing John’s freak. During that day and next 


broke in on him. 
He never refused me any- | 
mortgage. 


—John Paul.” 

“And has thee been using a name to 
which thee has no right?” demanded Nav- 
mi, severely. 

“T have a right to that name, but there 
is more of it. I am Joln Paul Frobisher.” 

“ Frobisher!” exclaimed Mahlon, as a light 

“Then thee is—” 
“T am, or rather was, the holder of your 
I say was”’—drawing a paper 
from his breast pocket and handing it to 
Naomi. “Ihave been to West Chester, and 
made an assignment to your wife. I hope 
she’ll be a lenient creditor to you, Mahlon. 
You see, I had been taking a pedestrian 
tramp for health and amusement, and you 
‘ame across me just as I bad run sufficient- 
ly to seed in the journey, and was about to 
take the cars for home. This face of Ra- 
chel’s attracted me, and she’s the captive 
of my bow and spear, anyhow. I won her 
by fair fight,” said he, laughing. 

They all sat down to supper. © The farm- 
er said his customary grace with great unc- 
tion—“ For what we are to receive, the Lord 
make us truly thankful!” and John, whose 
hand had found that of Rachel somehow un- 
der the table-cloth, responded with a fervent 
“ Amen!” 
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J UDGE TYNER’S SUCCESSOR. 
Mr. FRANK Hatton, who sneceeds Judge TYNER as First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, bas rapidly sprung into prom- 
inence in Iowa _ politics | 


iB 


FRANK HATTON, FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 


tor and editor-in-chief, and quickly raised the paper to its 
present prominence in State and national polities. 

Mr. HATTON is possessed of the intellectual vigor, practi- 
cal business methods, progressive ideas, and attractive per- 


and Western journalism, 
and has also attained to 
considerable influence in 
the party in other States. 
He is a young man, about 
thirty-six years of age, 
positive in his convic- 
tions, clear-headed, fertile 
in resources, and as a lead- 
_ er possessed of an unusual 
degree of tact and skill. 
Personally he is very ge- 
nial and warm-hearted. 
Born in Cadiz, Ohio, in 
1845, Mr. HATTON learned 
the printer’s trade in the 
office of his father, Ricn- 
ARD HATTON, who pub- 
lished the Cadiz Republi- 
can, When the war came, 
he entered the army as a 
private, at the age of sev- 
enteen, and before he was 
twenty he wasa Lienten- 
ant. After the war, he 
served as local editor on a | 
his father’s paper until 
the family, soon after- 
ward, removed to Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, where the 
elder HATTON bonght and 
published the Journal, a | 
leading weekly paper of — , 
the State. Young HATTON 
was local editor until the 
death of his father, when | 
he became the editor, and joint proprietor.. In 1874, Mr. 
HatTron bought a half interest in the Burlington Daily 
Hawkeye, and at a little later date became the sole proprie- 
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sonal qualities that will give to the administration of the 
duties of the department to which he has been called every 
guarantee of success, 
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THE LATE ALFRED DORLON,—[Puoro, ny Ava PEARSALL.] 


THE LATE ALFRED DORON. 
Tne cozy little resort in Fulton -Market where. Mr. 


ALFRED DoRLON for many years provided for the taste of 
connoisseurs In oysters 


throughout the city and 
country than any other 
establishment of a simi- 
lar character. From his 
very school-days Mr. Dor- 


business. Beginning as 
assistant to his father, 
who kept a small stand 
near Fulton Market, he 
soon invested his savings 
in a few busheis of oys- 
andl opened business 
his own account, and 
a considered himself fortu- 
nate if he sueceeded in 
selling two or three bush- 
els a day. But his busi- 
ness began to inerease, 
and in a little while he 
was able to open a stall, 
furnished with a couple of 
tables. The fame of his 
“stews” and “ fries” and 
“broils’ soon spread 
through the city, and in 
a short time his aceom- 
modations proved to be 
teo scanty fer his cusiom. 
He then formed a partner- 
ship with his brother, 
Doron, ander 
the firm twine of A. & P. 
DonLoN, and opened the 
stand at No. 96° Fulton 
Market, where he remained until the time of his death. The 
Messrs. DoRLON gradually added a wholesale business to their 
retail trade, and they were also among the first to export 


= 


MR. SETH LOW.—Puorosrirurp sy Frank E. Pace 738.) 
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oysters to Europe. Many years ago they 
sent a barrel of the finest specimens that 
could be selected as a present to Queen VIC- 
Torta, fer which her Majesty returned her 
thanks through the British Minister. Since 
that time many thousands of barrels of oys- 
ters have been shipped annually to England 
aud the Continent, to the great satisfaction 
of American travellers as well as of the na- 
tives. 

Mr. Fulton Market establish- 
ment soon became immensely popular, and 
obtained a workl- wide celebrity. Distin- 
guished visitors from abroad were always 
taken to Dorton’s before they left our 
shores. The Prince of Wales, THACKERAY, 
WILKIE CoLLins, and hundreds of 
other famous foreigners have been enter- 
tained at his well-served tables; and it Is 
related that at one time there was seated 
there a company of capitalists that repre- 
sented in the aggregate one hundred mill- 
ions of dollars. The establishment was a 
kind of gastronomic Mecca for pilgrims from 
all parts of the country. 

When the Republican party was organ- 
ized, Mr. DonLon became one of its most 
netivesmembers, and in 1°57 he'was elected 
an Alderman of Brooklyn on the Republican 
ticket. In 1°73 he was again elected Alder- 
man and Supervisor, and his friends always 
addressed him as Alderman, These were the 
ouly political offices which he ever tilled, or 
to which he ever aspired, although frequent- 
ly pressed by his friends to accept Important 
municipal positions. Ile was a very char- 
itable, generous, and upright man, highly 
esteemed by all who knew him. At the 
time of his death, on Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 25, he had réached the sixty-fuurth year 
of his aye. 


THE SCOFIELD VAULT. 

ON the preceding page we give a picture 
of the exterior of the SCOFIELD vault in 
Lake View Cemetery, Cleveland, Ohio, where 
the remains of President GARFIELD have 
recently been laid, to await the completion 
of the tomb which Sis destined to be their 
permanent resting-place. Two years will 
probably elapse before the final removal. 
The bronze casket which now holds the re- 
mains is also shown, as it appeared in the 
public vault surrounded by wreaths and 
flowers. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN BILIOUS TROUBLES. 


I wave need Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in bilious 
troubles, and it did all that was desired. I think it 


au Valuable remedy. 
—{ Ade.) Muucie, Ind. D. Souauns, M.D. 


Axcostrra Brrrers is a household word all over 
the world, For over A) years it has advertised itself 


by its merits. It is wogy advertised to warn the public 
counterteits. genuine article is manufac- 
tured by Dr. J. G. & Sons. 


an is no Face Lotion so thoroughly reliable 
as that prepared by Win. B. Riker & Son, the 
druggists of 555 Sixth Avenue. Ask for Riker’s 
Cream of Roses and take no other. Sold every- 
Where at cents.—| Com. | 


GOOD BABIES. 
‘Tis a jolly day from East to West, 
For children thrive. and mothers rest, 
The darling girls all named 
And with the boys, they have Castoria, 
It is a fact, there is no * may be,” 
A mothers milk can't save the baby, 
Winkle sweet Castorin digests their food, 
Gives health and makes them vood. —[Adv.] 


Garrierpand Family, Elegant Engraving, 19x24,sent 
for (stamps.) Sittruy & 33 Barclay St, N. Y. 


ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, 6r luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the ills resuiting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
Olly Can”, by all Grocers. 


Baxing Powprn Co., New York. 


_ Market. 
Year; sam 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of weil-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3g and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, ENG. 

_ Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Cocoa, from which the exccss 
of oil has been removed. It is @ 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digesteds 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & 
Dorchester, Mass. 


HOLDEN'S New Book on 
Birds, 128 pp.,S0 Illustrations. 
ore onall birds. By mail, 
cta. stumps. Price-List, 3c. 
HOLDEN’S BIRD MAGAZIN E, an Illustrated Monthly. 
Articles on Satin Starling, St. vs asberg Canary, 
Piping Bulfinch (with Music), New Birds, Care, Bird 
Answers to Correspondents, &. $1.50a 
le, 15 cent 
OLDEN, 387 Sixth Ave., 
Near 24th Street, 


First Prize Medal, v jenna, 187 3. 
Manufacturer of 

(, W EI S { Meerschaum Goods. 

Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 


cular to 899 Broadway. Factories, 
Vienna and 69 Walker Street, N. Y. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
for a sample retail box 
by express of the best 
Candies in America, put 

y 


up elegantly and strict 
pure. Refers to all Chicago. Address (. F, GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 8 Madison St., Chicago. 


G. A. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N.Y. 


BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. ¥. 
yl Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 

OFFICES iio W. baltimore St., Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 

Ladies’ Dreases, Cloaks, Kubes, d&-c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without rip ing. 

-Gentlemen’s Garments, cleaned or dyed «whole. 

Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dy 

Employing Keg best attainable skill and most im- 

roved appliances, and having systematized anew every 

epartment of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and unusually prompt return of goods. 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
56 and 7 John St., N. WY. 


ASBESTOS 


LIQ 


Steam Pipe & Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, 


Mill Board, Sheathing, Fire Proc roof f Coatings, &c. 
RIC 


Sen Descr 
H.W. JOHNS M F'C CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, WN. Y. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
G H! [ [0 Sold by all Chemists 
and Druggists. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
75 cents the box. 


de la Faculté de Pari 


27, rue Rambuteau, Parle 


JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 


UNION SQUARE. 


SHERRIES, Pale, Dry, Fruity, &c., &c. 

HOCKS, Burgundies, Clarets, Sauternes, &e., &. 

CHAMPAGNES, Dry or Fruity, Esteemed Varieties. 

COGNACS, in Demijohns and Bottles, 

GIN, Holland imported in Jugs. 

MARMALADE, Jams, &c. Jas. Keiller & Son, Dundee. 

FRUITS GLACES, also Preserves, Prunes without 
ston 

BISCUITS, Alberts and Waters, Middl 


k 


THOMPSON'S Celebrated 

mm, ed success of this charming addition ms 
lady’s toilet, is due to their co 


full—soften the lines that age 
tes 


sometimes crea They are an absolute 
whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remainincrimp. Being made of 
Nature’s — Mair, the cannot get out of 
They have no false w ke look so observ- 
in all other waves and away with 
ne and the danger of ruin the hair. 
+ (blonde and gray extra) Sent C. O. D. with priv- 
eg To be had o of M ompeon, 107 


nm 
State Bt. t.. Chicago. Send for Illustra Catalogue free. No agents. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 


With Views for Public and Private Exhibitions made by 
JAMES W. QUEEN & C0., 
924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 130 pages sent on 


‘application. Our new Patent Petroleum Lamp is su- 


perior to all others, the light passed on to the screen. 
by the condensing lenses is equal to 350 candles. 
All interested are invited to call and examine it. 


k 
100 Cards outside case f 
W.C. EVANS, 50 N. . Ninth St., Phi 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien e ire — 
vie OLIN OUTFITS. 
of Box, Bo 
and T er, Sent to —<—e pare 
of the “United tates 
trial before 
buying. 


Violia 
Outfits 


0, $7. & cork. Send Stamp 
lly Catalogue of Vio- 
Guitars, Banjos. Fiutes, Strin all kinds, Harmon- 


&c. owest 
Central St. Boston, Mass 
Mannfacturer of 


Cc. STEHR, MWeerschaum 


OO, Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.W. 
Medal awardéd at Centennial, 1816. 


OKER’S BITTERS,*? THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 

unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 

for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 

arte and Pints. L. FUNKE Jr., Sole 

anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 J ohn St., 
P.O. Box 1029. 


Just Published. 


HITCHCOCK’S COLLECTION 


OF OLD AND NEW 


SONGS, 


250 pages, with Musio ror Voror anv Piano. Mailed 

for 50c., and sold by all Book, Music, and Periodical 

Dealers. Address HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 
Sun Building, 166 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Bodied RUBBER TY PE stattord,coPuitonsen.y. 


Over 3,000.000 Sold—Phenomenal Success!! 


DR. SCC 


BROOKLYN, 


*Gente:—I have 
never before givena ; 
testimonial, butam will- 
ing to en neou 


60 pleased with your Hair 
Brush that Id 
eem it my duty 


chased one for my wif been 
ferer from 
infallible re e finds it a 


Ask for DR. SCOTT'S. 
box. Avold WIREEL Wewill send it on trial. pest paid, on receipt of BS 
Brushes which injure if of 


the Scalp and promote 
Baldness. 


Mention this Pa er. 


by express. C. 


Orders, 


y,or 


ELEC 


A.C C. D.D.” 


ALL DEALERS WILL REFUND THE PRICE 
IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


Inclose 10 cents extra ola @ ivery 

O.D., at your expense, with privilege of opening and 
age adds considerably to your cost. Or request 
tain one for you, and be sure Dr. Scott's name is on 


= MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with d we will return the money. 
your bargain, we we 
Cooper and Postmaster James of New York, as a guarantee of good faith. 
Remittances should be made payable to GEO. A. A. SOOrh 
Currenc Stamps. LIBERAL DISCOUNT 


TRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


An Honest Remedy 


PRESCRIBED AND USED BY OUR BEST PHYSICIANS. 


MAGNETIC CURRENT: 


a silver Compass Which accompanies each 


Not a Wire Brush 
But Bristles., 


RO ANENT LEC 
WHICH IMM DIATELY UPON THE 
tested by 


Nervous Headache in 5S Minutes! 
Headache in 5 Minutes! 


Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, been cordially indorsed by the Princeand Prine 
cess of Walcs, and written upon by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought to the notice 


DUCING A PER 


power can always be 


IT 1S WARRANTED TO CURE 


Minutes! Dandruff and Diseases of the 
Scalp! Prevent Falling Hair and Bald- 
ness! Promptly Arrest Premature Cray- 
ness! Make the Hair grow Long and 
Clossy! The continued use of Pills, etc., 
works Irreparable Injury. Ask any Physie 
clan. 


re 


we guarantee safe del 
our nearest Druggist or 
the Box. 
P 


842 Brosdwa New York 
THE TRADE. nts in every 


ant fede Scott’s Electric Flesh Brush. 


into your hands; + it 


They can bo made in Checks, Drafts, Post Office 


Will positively produce 
a rapid growth of hair 
on bald heads, where the 
glands and fcilicles are 
not totally destroyed. 


The 
New York Branch: 842 Broadway. 


Saratoga. 
“J cheerfull to th 
Dr. te ric Hair Brush, 

It cures m 


Store to ob- 


What can be fairer? 
in the hands of Mayor 


venience, comfort, and the de. 
4 
uf 
MBE 
7; 
UID Paints, ROOrinc, | 
+ at 
| = 
= Warranted absolutely pure 
| 
\ AL) 
\ 
\\, =— IMPROVED 
Self-[nker 
135 Writing Letters, Type, Figures, 
IN ane k, 
PS 86.00: 
1 
a,Pa, 
— 
pate, % of the American public. it cures by natural means, will always do good, never harm, and is 
| Or remedy lasting formany years, It should be used daily in place of the ordinary Hair 
ridgeman.} YY, NS Ys 
and I was ranidly becoming bald; but LY 
gince using the Brush a thick growth of YY iy 
( ROYAL out. Iha Pp ous to its falling Mt kia 
©) Are. LM Yy GN a few minutes. It is an 
WSs, 38 | excellent Hair Brush, 
well worth the price, 
OY a | 
be WES. Jf \ 
Wed, 
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‘ 


Heat your houses thoroughly (during such win-— 


ters as the past ome was) by using 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


’ Thousands have had constant and severe use 
during the past 22 years, and are in good condi- 
tion to-day, without repairs or expense. Clieapest 
to buy and use. Have more power, creater durae- 
bility, and are fitted with more modern improve- 
ments for saving fuel and labor than any furnace 


made. Producing large volume of pure warm air . 
perfectly free trom gases. Immensely popular - 


und universally successiul. Send for Circulars. 
RICHARDSON, BOYXTON & CO., Manufacturers, 


234 Water St., New York, & 84 Lake St., Chicago, LIL. . 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


F MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 


O 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 


DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility: ‘Is 
a success and a boon tor which nations should 


feel grateful.”—Sce Medical Press,” Lancet,” 


* British Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
= only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

ne, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, | 


SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


D'EFFIAT 


eradicate 


for all Skin ,and Positively Harmless. 
1.00 per Package or r 00. Sold b 
D or sent by mail in letter form on receipt 


THE BELL MANN CO., 


842 Broadway, New York. 
Mention this paper. . 
Send stamp for circulars, 


95 Cts Rogers’ Handy Rules for Letter Writers, 

“Ne Contains Rules for Using Capital Letters, 
Spelling, Punctuation, Letter Writing. Easy reference 
Spelling Book of 25,000 words, 20,000 Synonymes, 2000 


Similar Words, Latin and French Phrases, all arranged’ 


with handy reference Index. Sent by mail, Price, paper 
cover, 25c., Cloth, 50c.  L. H. Rogers, 75 Maiden Lane, 
New York, P.O. Box 4360. Over 3000 testimonials from 


teachers and writers. Every lady, gentleman, boy, girl, 


home, and office should have acopy. Sells at sight. Post- 


age stamps received in payment. Refer to any Bank in 


N. Y. City. 5000 Agents wanted. Liberal Discount. 


Quickly and 
Permanently 


Asthma and Dyspepsia, 
and all their attendant evils. It does not merely 
afford temporary relief, but is a permanent Cure. 
Mrs. B. F. Lee, of Belmore, O., says of it: “Zam 
surprised at the speedy effects of your remedy. Itis 
the first medicine in six years that has loosened my 
cough and made expectoration easy. I now sleep all 
night gpithout coughing.” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 


Cc 
way, New York. 


Free! CARDS! Free! 


We will send free by mail a sample set of our Ger- 
man, French, English, and American fancy Cards, with 
a price-list of over a hundred different designs, on re- 
ceipt of a stamp for postage. They are not advertisin 
cards, but large, tine picture chromo cards, on gold, 
silver, and tinted grounds, forming the finest collec- 
tion in the world. We will also enclose a confidential 
of our large and small chromos. Address 

- GLEASON & CO., 46 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


late. The family group occupies the centre place. 
Single copies 25c., és per hundred.—300,000 sold in 
Brooklyn in 2 weeks, Ww. SHeery 

Os, ishers, 33 Barclay Y.— Agents 
ted everywhere. Orders promptly filled. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year...... 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ..... - 150 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 


gratuitously on application to Hareer & Brorurrs, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 


titles of between three and four thonsand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & DNOTLERS, Franklin Sguare, 


- | 


| 


“Twinkle, twinkle, littie star.’ 
I wonder how corrupt you are! 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
have made many important 
improvements in the pro- 
ductions of the Jacquard 
Loom and combinations of 
Raw Silks, and their silks 
are now conceded to be un- 
rivalled for wearing qual- 
ities. 

JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
are the New York retail 


AGENTS for these silks,and 


they have a very large stock 
of fancy patterns as well as 
a fall collection of plain 
black and colored silks. 
JAMES McCREERY & C@., 
Broadway and St, 
New York. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 


620 BROADWAY, 
and 139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 
PANTS TO ORDER, #.00 TO $10.00. 
SUITS ‘* $15.00 $40.00, 
OVERCOATS $15.00 “* $40.00. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Fall Importation of Novelties now complete 


in Upholstery Goods, Furniture Coverings, 


{nterior Decorations, &c., &e. 
Estimates furnished. 


Broadway and [9th St. 


DRESS | 
TRIMMINGS. 


We have imported for this season a very elegant as- 
sortment of Black Fringes, Passementeries, Buttons, 
and Ornaments. Rich novelties in Pear) Trimmings, 
and Colored Bead Passementeries and Fringes. 

Colored Fringes made to order to match samples, 
with Buttons to correspond. 


EE. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, New York. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


WELLING 
COMPRESSED IVORY MANUF’G CO. 


White Brush, Mirror, and Comb, medium size, $5.00 
set, in Satin Lined Case. Billiard Balls, 2°;, $10.00 
vet. Pool, 244, striped same as Ivory, $30.00 set. 
Checks, 14% inches, $3.50 per 100. WELLING COM- 
PRESSED IVORY MANUFACTURING CO. (Limit- 
ed), 251 Centre St., New York. Established 1855. 


Send for Circular. 


on Breech 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, V. 


OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
oO Choice Selections for Autograph Albums 


Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent by mail. 
at greatly reduced price. 
neatly bound, 250 spicy Motto Verses, and 


BRANCH STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES, 
Send stamp for our New 
25 popular Songs, all for 12¢. ; two for 20c., postpaid. 
L. PATT 


Lowest prices ever known 

| N 
Illus. Cata 1881-82, 
EN & CO., 47 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Agents wanted for Life of President 
A Gartield. A complete, faithful his- 
tory from cradle to grave, by the 


eminent biographer, Col. Conwell. Books all ready 
for delivery. Av elegantly illustrated volume. En- 
dorsed edition. Liberal terns. Agents take orders 
for from 20 to 50 copies daily. Outsells any other 
book ten to one. Agents never made money so fast. 
The book sells itself. Experience not necessary. Fail- 
ure unknown. All make immense profits. Private 
terms free. GrorGe Srinson & Co., Portland. Maine. 


7 AWEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outtit free. Address Trust & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 


THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


Piano or Organ 
playing learnedi 
ONE DAY! 


method. 


play. 


Jeading Musical Paper in the world, gays: “They 


: should And a 
They areto Music what the Multiplication Table is to Arithmetic.” It 
ndredtimes ts cost, avd in its great simplicity lies its unequalled success. MUSIC TEACHERS 


saving as 


MASON’S CHART 


This most wonderful invontion has 

been before the public(inits perfected 4g 
form) but a short time and the sales &¥ 

™ have been immense, which isthe sur- & 

i set test of its unparalieled merit; and 

orders are received from every coun- 

; try onthe globe. Itisa new theory, Bae 

and a decided departure from the old § 

Mason’s Chart fu § 


Mes the piece is written that you wish to 

. They are perfectly infallible tn their results. If you ean read you can 
play the Piano or Organ in one day better than some teachers could teach you 
inthree months. 
and astonish all with your knowledge. DEXrER SMTIH, the editor of the 


A child 10 years old can 
derstand it perfectly. 


If you have no Piano you can learn at some friend's house, 


ein every house, whether there ts @ Piano or Organ or not. 
gives decided satisfaction in every case. It cannot do otherwise 


hu 
THEMSELVES UNHESITATINGLY ENDORSEIT. The price isone dollar fora compiler set (4 forms) and includes payment of post- 


agebyus 


who will state in what paper they saw the advertisement, and will agree to 
PRESHNWT our Music Album with 47 CHOICE PIECES OF 


r doz. to Agents, or the trade by express. Special offer, to every purchaser of Mason CHARTS 


show the Charta to their friewd« we will give as a 


WITH COMPLETE WORDS AND MUSIC, Those wishing the Album sent by mail pre-paid will enclose 
15 cts. exten, otherwise send by express, Price of Album without the Chart 7§& cts. No one will regret learning to wares Piano or 


Organ, it is tho greatest of ali accomplishments. Address Spaulding & Co., 27 Wasuixctcn 8T., Boston, 


Agents 


BROTHERS 
NEW 


I. 
THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, 1751. By Henuy P. Jounstron, Ii- 
lustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 


IL 
POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and Arranged by 
Martuzw ARNoLp, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 


IIT. 

CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS: and the Tricks of 
Trapping and Trap Making. Containing Compre- 
hensive Hints on Camp Shelter, Log Huts, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland Beds and Bedding, Boat and 
Canoe Building, and Valuable Sugvestions on Trap- 
vers’ Food, &c. With Extended Chapters on the 
frapper’s Art, containing all the “Tricks” and 


e— Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Di- 


rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 
Const'uction of ‘Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Captare of all Fur-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable Recipes for the Curing and Tanning 
of Fur Skins, &c. By W. Hamivron Gipson, Author 
of “ Pastoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 vv. 


INITIA GRACA, Part L A First Greek Conrse. 
Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, aud Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies, On-the Plan of the “ Prin- 
cipin Latina.” By Wittiam D.C.L., LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


WESTCOTT & HORT’'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Westoort, D.D., 
Revius Professer of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Hor, D.D., Halsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow: of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Seuarr, D.D., LL.D, President of the 
American Bible Revision Comittee. Crown Syvo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

Vi. 
THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions: Pica, 
Svo, Cloth, Red Edges, $2 00: Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cetits: Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 ceuts; Brevier, 4tv, 
Paper, 20 cents. whi 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 
Containing Two Hundred Favorite’ Songe and 
Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fire- 
side. With Music. Everything Complete on its 
own Page. Selected by J. P.. MoeCasxry. Royal 
Svo, Paper, same Size and Form as Harper's Monthly 
Mayazine, 40 cents, Also, an edition ou fiver paper, 
in Embossed Cloth, $1 00. 

VINE. 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 
French by Mrs Casuet Hory aud Mr. Joun Litiir. 
4to, Paper, 20 ceuts. 

LANDOR. By Convin, Cloth, 75 
cents. ‘The Latest Vulume issued iu the ** English 
Men of Letiers.” 

xX. 

TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Stndies for the Old World 
and the New. By Juseru Harrun. 4to, Paper, 

cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Braes of Yarrow. By Cuances Ginson, 20 cents. 


A Life’s Atonement. By D. C. Murray. 20 cents. 

Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Preroy Gree. 20 cents, 

Sceptre and Ring. By B. U. Buxton. 20 cents. 

The Cameronians. By Sauce Guant. 20 cents. 

The Private Secretary. 20 cents, ba 

With Costs. By Mrs. Newman. 15 cents. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. By 
James Ovts. Illusivated. Square 16mo, Ilumina- 
ted Cloth, $1 Ov, 


Warlock Glenwarlock. By GrorGe Macponatp, 
20 cents. 


That Benutiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By 
Brack. With many Illustrations, 20 cente. 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Reseda. By Mrs. Ranpotvu.. 20 cents. 

The Black Speck. By F. W. Roninson. 10 cents. 


Sydney. By Grorgiana M. Craik. 15 cents. 


& Brorurcns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to auy purl of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Cararouun mailed free vn receipt of 
Nine Cents in stapes. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


rz 
OPE*::DEAF 
Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible to others. 
All nversation and even whispers beard dis- 
tinctly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
descriptive circular with testimonials. Address, 
H. P. K. PECK & CO., 853 Broadway, New York. 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuase’s 2060 Rectrg 
Book. Sells at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE'S Printing House, Anu Arbor, Mich. 


$4 | $4 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
0 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Mipstrated Boot 


(new) E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau St., New York 


$777 A Yearand expenses to agents. Outfit free, 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 

free. Address H. Hauietr & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 

$88 A week to Agents. 810 Outfit Free, 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Sr., N.Y, 
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// 
Label. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, 
00 BLOTCHES, _¥RECK- 
LES, MOTH, Etc., from 
aND the face of any and every 
Lady or Gentleman 
REMEDY —MA L ARI y 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy 
is unequaled as a positive | 
Alterative and Cure for j | 
853 Broad 
— 
| 
| 
| 

From the Cradle to the Crave.“ large | 

graphic scenes of his life. 22 fine cuts on the one heav | = 

| 
| — the keys of a Piano or Organ, § a 
indicating exactly where and how the id, 4 


